4 is nota literal the story is not same. o one 
as it is for another. As critic Richard Watts moted, “It is 
one of the loftiest virtues of the play that each spectator is likely 


to find different ideas and symbols in it, depending om the qualities 
of heart and mind he brings to it.” Basically it i . 
“modern life as it is lived in highly urbane and civelaeed circles, 

“paid it is a seareh through the shadows of the soul that lie beneath 
‘the surface. We find 4 man plaving an uncomfortable host at a 
gocktail party which had been arranged by his wife. 
up. One of the guests, indeed, is a gitk 


© thé mahi has been having an affair. There are.a cou feof other 


picturesque: guests. But most important of all is 


man who so much about each of them. ands q 
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J<gearch out the truth, The ti ea 
ut the trut result is the great morality play of 
arty is @ masterpiece. A great poetry 
lat expression. —Robert Gand, N.Y. 
5 Men —4 Women — 2 Interiors 
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THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


E. MARTIN BROWNE 


It is characteristic of the British way 
of doing things that a voluntary society 
should be the chief agency for the dra- 
matic education of the amateur. It is 
also characteristic, perhaps, that this 
was not the chief object for which the 
society was founded. The aims of the 
British Drama League were stated by its 
originators in 1919 to be as follows: ‘““To 
assist the development of the Art of the 
Theatre and its right relationship with 
the life of the Community.” 

At that time, the theatre was still 
thought of by the average Briton in 
terms of entertainment pure and simple 
—a “night out.” Educators mostly re- 
garded it as what our present Minister 
for Education called a “frill.” Perhaps 
even that is putting it too high; for the 
Puritan fear of the theatre still lingered 
in some scholastic minds, and made 
grease paint smell a little like brimstone, 

Geoffrey Whitworth, the moving spir- 
it in the League’s foundation, held a 
passionate faith that this art, the most 
popular and human of all the arts, could 
be a potent agency for the betterment 
of common living. He was able to as- 
sociate with himself some of the finest 
members of the theatrical profession— 
Harley Granville-Barker was his first 
Chairman—and some of the finest spir- 
its in the political, academic, and social 
worlds. In a little, dark room above Lon- 
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don’s vegetable market, he began his 
self-appointed task of awakening the 
British people to the significance of the 
theatre. The early days were filled with 
the first theatre conference, the first in- 
ternational theatre exhibition, deputa- 
tions to Ministers, the call for a Nation- 
al ‘Theatre. 


It was not, of course, an accident that 
the birth of the League coincided with 
that of the amateur theatre movement 
as we know it today, Whitworth tells us 
that he got the idea for the League at a 
play reading given by munition workers 
in the first World War. There he saw 
that, in a machine-ridden world, mil- 
lions would find release and delight, not 
only by watching plays, but by trying 
to express themselves in the doing of 
and that these amateur actors 
would form the nucleus of that more 
sensitive audience which the theatre 
needed. Acting, which had _ previously 
been the pastime of a few leisured rich, 
could become the recreation of the 
many. And so, as the League grew, it 
happened that the original few hun- 
dreds who had supported its aims were 
reinforced by thousands of amateur 
practitioners, who wanted not only to 
help the theatre, but to help themselves 
be helped and trained in the practice of 
it. Today, 5,500 groups are affiliated 
with the League. Some of these subdi- 
vide into many more; and the total 


them; 
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number of persons involved runs to 
somewhere near half a million. 

The structure of the organization is 
as untidy, if you like, as its growth ap- 
pears haphazard. Each activity has been 
developed as called for, and there are 
many tensions between different sets of 
people who cherish their own part of 
the League’s work as the most impor- 
tant, and who find it frustrating that the 
one organization should interest itself 
in both the professional and the ama- 
teur aspects, and in the artistic, the edu- 
cational, and the amusement functions 
of the theatre. But they all come to rec- 
ognize that the combination gives to 
each group a wider vision and a sense 
of proportion; and the loyalty given to 
this League remains strong and lively 
after more than thirty years. 

The League’s Library is the one serv- 
ice used by every single member, and its 
character reflects the many facets of the 
organization. It has been built up from 
the beginning under the direction of 
Dr. Frederick S. Boas, one of our most 
distinguished scholars in the literature 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. Ninety years old, he was decora- 
ted by the Queen at New Year for his 
work in this field. His name is a guaran- 
tee that the canons of scholarship are 
well maintained in the League’s Library. 
But this is no cloistered cell of quiet 
study; it is a working library for those 
who are actually producing plays, quite 
as much as for the student of the liter- 
ary or historical aspects. The rooms, 
which in London’s housing shortage 
have to remain far too small for their 
purpose, are always full of readers seek- 
ing a new play to put on—and of di- 
rectors wanting information about all 
the details of period, manners, and style 
for their play and about the history of its 
characters and its author. The Reference 
section contains many treasures: the col- 
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lections of Gordon Craig and William 
Archer, Nigel Playfair’s prompt copies 
from his great seasons of Restoration 
Comedy, an unmatched series of the 
nineteenth century’s little-known dra- 
mas. There are lending libraries both of 
single copies of plays and theatre books, 
and of sets of playscripts for reading and 
rehearsal. The total is now about g0,000 
and rising fast. 

The Catalogue of the Library was 
first published in 1930. When a new 
edition was called for after the war, the 
material assembled for “The Player's 
Library” filled 1,100 pages. This book, 
which gives details of every play up to 
1950, is the nearest thing in English to 
a complete bibliography of the theatre. 
It is the “Bible” of thousands of produ- 
cers, who plan their programs and base 
their study on it, and the scholar’s chief 
work of reference. Theatre Arts Books 
distribute it in the United States; and 
with it the First Supplement, published 
in 1951. A Second Supplement is ready 
for printing. 

A library is a tool; a specialist’s li- 
brary like this one is sharpened in use 
by the knowledge which its staff can add 
to that which their books provide. The 
supplying of information on every 
branch of the theatre is one of the 
League’s chief functions. The Librarian 
is called upon for research into a great 
variety of subjects. Inquiries about the 
actual production of plays, however, are 
handled by another group of specialists, 
those concerned with the training of 
amateurs in the practice of the theatre. 


The Training Department of the 
League was founded twenty years ago. 
It was founded in response to a new 
attitude toward the theatre—the atti- 
tude of the amateur who takes the thea- 
tre seriously, as the art through which 
he will seek to use his leisure for the 
expression and the enrichment of his 
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whole being, and to make his contribu- 
tion to the enjoyment of his fellows. 
Such amateurs in hundreds seek to 
spend their vacations, their evenings, 
and their week ends in learning how to 
do better in the theatre. Summer courses 
have become a feature of the year; short 
courses are run all over the country. All 
this activity multiplied after the war, 
and to it has been added a full-time 
course of training for ten weeks, a school 
“term” for which students get leave of 
absence from their employment. This 
course takes place in London, and is 
kept small in numbers. Students have 
the opportunity to see shows and then 
to meet their directors for a conference 
on the aims and methods used. They 
follow out the whole creation of a piece 
of theatre, from the improvisation of 
movement to the finished production, 
along with criticism and adjudication of 
each other’s work. These students will 
go back to be the leaders of amateur 
theatre in their own districts. 


For the past three years, the Ministry 
of Education has aided this branch of 
the League’s work. (In all its fields, the 
League is finding it more and more dif- 
ficult to pay for its work out of the mem- 
bership subscription, which is the equiv- 
alent of four and a half dollars.) This 
aid is not only welcome in itself, but 
also as a proof of the complete change 
in attitude which has taken place—large- 
ly owing to the work of the League it- 
self in convincing people of the value 
of the theatre. Drama is now recognized 
as a valuable educational medium; and 
even though it still appears on very few 
British curricula, is being incorporated 
in the syllabus of training for many 
teachers, while Further Education pro- 
vides many hundreds of classes in the 
subject. Hence the need for the training 
of leaders, and the aid which the Minis- 
try gives to this end. 
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The League’s waining work has been 
directed in the first instance toward 
drama among adults. There has been, 
and still is, in English educational cir- 
cles, a good deal of hesitation in laying 
down lines of approach to the use of 
drama among children. Those who lead 
the remarkable advance—almost 
amounting to a revolution—which has 
taken place in the educational outlook 
in this country, wish to be quite sure of 
avoiding the prostitution of children to 
exhibitionism for the sake of adult audi- 
ences, which has produced such regret- 
table results in some of the dramatic 
work seen in schools of many countries. 
Wishing first to make sure what drama 
means to children at various ages, they 
are going slowly in exploring the possi- 
bilities of its use. One of the means of 
doing so is to be tried at one of the 
League’s Summer Courses this coming 
August, when staff from the Ministry 
will combine with the League’s own 
tutors to develop a program of study 
relating particularly to the needs of 
children, within the general framework 
of the course. Since all the League's staff 
are experienced in the professional the- 
atre, and the Ministry staff are experts 
in education, the co-operation should 
produce extremely fruitful interchange. 


The League has its headquarters in 
London: but it also has its voluntary 
committees all over the country. These 
are chiefly concerned with the National 
Festival of Community Drama, and with 
local and regional competition in one- 
act-play production between amateur 
groups. The Festival was started in 1926 
in response to an invitation from Ameri- 
ca to send a team for the Belasco Cup 
competition. It has since developed on 
a large scale, taking in almost a thou- 
sand teams, with another five hundred 
in a sister Festival in Scotland. Profes- 
sional adjudicators travel over the coun- 
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try, and the events which take place first 
of all in villages and small towns lead 
finally to a gala night in London. Many 
local festivals of similar character have 
grown up in imitation of the pattern set 
by the League. Many of these are asso- 
ciated in the national event; the latter 
still provides a width of view which, by 
offering teams a chance to compare their 
work with that of others, and to set it in 
the framework of a national standard 
erected by professional judges, breaks 
down the parochialism of local perform- 
ance and advances the amateur move- 
ment in aim and achievement. 

At the same time, it has the great mer- 
it of preserving, and indeed of pro- 
moting, the local character of amateur 
work. In the Festival, the winner is most 
often the team which has something 
distinctive of its own life to offer. Wales, 
Scotland, Cumberland, Devon bring 
their own speech and manners and cus- 
toms and character into it, providing an 
enrichment to the theatre. The League 
has always striven for this; and before 
the war prepared a set of records of 
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British Dialects which are the standard 
work on the subject and are used in 
many American university speech de- 
partments today. To preserve the local 
characteristics of speech and behavior in 
the various parts of this island, so small 
yet so rich in its differences of history 
and custom, is one of the most useful 
tasks of the amateur theatre. 


The amateur is the League’s main 
concern, as also its main support. But 
still it is not a body of amateurs. It re- 
tains its original aim and constitution, 
to serve the whole theatre, and its con- 
stitution brings together those who are 
concerned with it in every capacity: as 
professionals, as amateurs, as audience, 
as educators, as builders of the communi- 
ty’s life. Community centers, prisons, 
hospitals; the armed forces, schools, 
parishes; centers all over the world 
which seek contact with Britian through 
her drama: all these find their place in 
a League which binds together all who, 
for whatever reasons or from whatever 
point of view, love the art of the theatre. 


REPORT FROM WESTERN GERMANY: 
THE THEATRE IN THE U. S. ZONE, 


1945-48 


EUGENE H. BAHN 


At the end of the war, there was no 
German theatre. Its reconstruction has 
been a fantastic story of achievement, 
with many implications of a sociological, 
psychological, economic, literary, artistic, 
and political nature. It is with these im- 
plications in mind that this report has 
been written. Out of the vast amount of 
material on this subject, it has been 
necessary to choose only salient points 
for special consideration. For purposes 
of clarity, the study has been written in 
two parts: this article, which deals with 
the problems of reconstruction faced by 
the German theatre; and a_ second 
article, to be published in a later issue, 
which will treat the range of drama 
offered, as well as its significance. 


I 


During most of the war years, the the- 
atres in Germany were open and were 
active. Not all professionals, however, 
were allowed to work in the theatre. 
Those persons who were not acceptable 
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to the Nazis were removed from their 
positions and those who had found favor 
with Hitler were given important posts. 
In 1944, when the war crisis became in- 
tense, all theatres were closed and all 
theatre personnel were assigned to war 
duties. Thus, at the end of the war, there 
were many actors, singers, and musicians 
anxious to get back into their normal 
professions. 

During the months before and _ the 
weeks following the capitulation of 
Germany, there was a dead and ghostly 
silence in the theatres, or in the sham- 
bles which once were theatres. But the 
German spirit, which so loves theatre 
and music, gave room to the ghosts for 
a very short time. Since theatres were 
lacking, actors met in little groups in 
private rooms and read plays and poetry. 
Their passion for the theatre forced 
them into self-expression, and the repres- 
sions of the Nazi regime were finally 
cast aside. Their theatre had come to 
life once more, new ideas were sought, 
and plans were made for the renaissance 
of a free theatre. There was an aura of 
excitement which somehow resembled 
the old pioneer theatre of our own 
early days. ; 

The first meeting of theatre personnel 
in Berlin took place soon after the 
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capitulation, when several hundred Ber- 
lin artists met in a cinema in Lichten- 
berg. This was the first chance for free 
speech since Hitler had come to power. 
Although little came of the suggestions 
presented at this meeting—and this is 
understandable in view of the mental 
and artistic limitations of the Hitler 
regime—the group did request that a 
Kammer der Kunst Schaffenden (De- 
partment of Creative Artists) be formed. 
This was founded and the famous actor, 
Paul Wegener, became its first chairman. 

Economic and social conditions at 
this time were difficult. Many people 
were living in bomb shelters, their 
clothing was worn out, and they were 
poorly nourished. In Western Germany 
they had fists full of Reichsmarks and 
could buy nothing. A pound of butter 
cost 200 RM, a pair of shoes 800 RM. 
The average worker earned 200-250 RM 
per month; even if the goods were avail- 
able he could not buy anything. But 
there was still one place where he could 
get his money’s worth and that was in 
the theatre. There, for a few marks, in 
the philosophy of Goethe, the roman- 
ticism of Schiller, or the realism of 
Hauptmann, he could completely for- 
get his own ills, or, better, apply the 
morals and principles set forth in the 
play to his own life. 

The return of the theatre was rapid, 
and theatres flourished and boomed. 
In the fall of 1945 the Kunstamt (Arts 
Office) of Berlin had received 400 appli- 
cations to produce plays and 1000 appli- 
cations to present cabarets, which are 
usually literary, political, or social re- 
vues. But there were many problems to 
be faced in the presentation of any 
theatrical production, and partial solu- 
tiens, at least, had to be found. 


II 
The first major problem facing pro- 
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ducers and actors was finding buildings 
in which to perform. Many, many the- 
atres had been destroyed. In Bavaria 
alone go per cent of such buildings were 
gone, and in Hesse the only theatre 
which could be used was the partially 
damaged Wiesbaden Opera House. But 
the lack of buildings did not dampen 
the eager spirit of the people. Buildings 
were tested to see if they were safe 
enough to be used as theatres, and, if they 
were not, halls and schoolrooms were 
sought as substitutes. Musicians, actors, 
in fact entire theatre staffs helped dig 
out the rubble and dust as well as the 
dead bodies from the battered buildings, 
in the hope of restoring the old theatres 
to use. As a result, many playhouses 
opened at an amazingly early date. For 
example, the first richtige theaterabend 
in Berlin after the cessation of hostilities 
was the presentation of Der Raub der 
Sabinnerinnen given at the Renaissance 
Theatre at the end of May, 1945. It was 
produced with endless difficulties, in- 
cluding the failure of electric current 
to outlast the first two performances. In 
Munich, one of the early events was a 
dance recital given by Harald Kreuzberg 
at the Kammerspiele. He was welcomed 
with great acclaim and was given thirty- 
five curtain calls. In Hesse, the first play 
by the Frankfurt City Theatre, Ingeborg 
by Kurt Goetz, was presented on Septem- 
ber 5, 1945 in the large hall at Radio 
Frankfurt. The small cast and simple 
settings made this a practical choice. 
Many other theatres were likewise 
active. As a result, by September 30, 
1945, only four months after the end of 
the war, there were twenty-one opera 
houses and theatres open in Bavaria, 
five in Hesse, four in Wurtemberg- 
Baden, four in Bremen, and two in the 
U. S. Sector of Berlin. And by the end 
of the year there were forty-two legiti- 
mate theatres and opera houses in the 
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U. S. Zone alone, a remarkable achieve- 
ment indeed. Additional and successful 
attempts were made in the next two 
years to reconstruct bombed buildings 
or to erect new structures. In Bremen, 
the Kammerspiele, seating 236 persons 
was rebuilt; in Stuttgart seating space 
was added; and in Munich, the Brun- 
nenhof Theater, a provisorisches haus 
was opened. On September 17, 1947, the 
Wiesbaden Opera House was returned 
to the city by American authorities— 
they had been using it for soldier shows 
—and the opening performance, The 
Magic Flute, permitted the use of almost 
every mechanical stage device available 
in this well-equipped theatre. 

Several other solutions to the build- 
ing problems were the reading of plays 
through the co-operation of theatre and 
radio, the Zimmer Theater, and the 
cabaret. Through the co-operation of 
theatre and radio, plays were read by 
actors before live audiences and broad- 
cast over the radio. In Bremen, for 
example, Professor Mamlock and Die 
Illegalen were read as studio perform- 
ances. Thus the radio studio audi- 
toriums were used as theatres and no 
stage or stage setting was required. In 
addition to this solution, another inter- 
esting development was the Zimmer 
Theater, or room theatre, a very inti- 
mate playhouse with the stage at one 
end of the room. Here, too, no special 
theatre building was required. Still 
another art form which helped solve the 
building problem was the cabaret. This 
could be given in any hall or room, for 
a well-equipped stage was not important 
for its success. All of these adjustments 
made the development of the theatre 
much more rapid than it might other- 
wise have been. 


By January, 1948, approximately two 
years after reconstruction had begun, 
many theatres had full-time schedules. 
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In Bavaria there were thirty-six active 
theatres; in Wurttemberg-Baden twenty- 
four; in Hesse sixteen; in the U. S. Sector 
of Berlin seven; and in Bremen nine. 
As of June 16, 1948, there were ninety- 
seven theatres in the British Zone; 
twenty-one in the French; eighty-eight 
in the Russian; seventy-six in the Amer- 
ican; and twenty-five in Berlin—a total 
of 307 theatres in all. 


III 


The theatres also faced an acute per- 
sonnel problem. Hitler’s agents had 
stocked the wartime theatres with Nazi 
party members or afhliates, and when 
the theatres reopened, the Allies cur- 
tailed the professional activities of such 
people. New personnel had to be found. 
This was not easy, for many anti-Nazi 
performers had escaped to America or 
England or had died in concentration 
camps. Some had managed to stay in 
hiding, however, and had survived for 
many years by moving from the home of 
one good friend to another every few 
days, traveling in the early dawn and 
living part of the time in forests. Some 
persons, known to the writer, had dis- 
guised themselves as gypsies and wan- 
dered through the country. After the 
war’s close, some of these people came 
out of hiding, and others returned home 
from abroad. But there were still not 
enough of them. Therefore professionals 
who were politically clear—but some- 
times, though not always, artistically 
wanting—had to be employed. How- 
ever, due to a careful screening of per- 
sonnel by the Pruefungsauschuss (exam- 
ining committee), only reasonably well- 
qualified persons were allowed to be 
active. 

There were many problems connected 
with procuring personnel. If a theatre 
wished to engage an actor from another 
city, the actor had to get a permit to 
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live in the city in which he was to be 
engaged. In addition, he also had to 
find a room and get ration cards for his 
meals, problems which were, in those 
davs, difficult to arrange. Every room 
was under government control, so great 
was the shortage, and every room had to 
have one occupant. Building had been 
curtailed during the war, there had been 
extensive bombing, and many thousands 
of Germans poured in from the east—all 
of which intensified the housing prob- 
lem. Hans Albers, an old favorite and 
the matinee idol of Germany, was able 
to make a dramatic solution to this 
problem. In April, 1946, Albers returned 
to Berlin to play Liliom, and he lived in 
a room furnished with theatre “props” 
in the ruins near the theatre. Few actors, 
however, could make such arrangements. 
Sometimes it was impossible to find food 
or a room, so the actor could choose 
between living on the black market or 
foregoing the engagement. Inasmuch as 
official ways were often tedious, private 
arrangements were sometimes made, but 
these arrangements were often not too 
successful, and the hungry or poorly- 
lodged actors came to American offices 
for help.t These difficult conditions put 
nerves on edge and created a feeling of 
uncertainty, But professional security at 
that time was of secondary interest, for 
the most important matters were food 
and lodging. 

Although most of the events of these 
days had little humor and though one 
seldom heard laughter, a grim uninten- 
tional humor sometimes found its way 
out. One circus manager was in tears 
because his pig had been slaughtered 
and eaten, and it was the only pig in all 
Germany that could walk a tightrope. 


1U. S. Theatre and Music officers were lo- 
cated at strategic points in the U. S. Zone. It 
was their duty to assist in the development of 
a democratic theatre in Germany. 
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In another instance, the law requiring 
the confiscation of all weapons affected 
the popular sword-swallowing acts of 
the circus. After this problem was ex- 
plained to the authorities, the situation 
improved. In another case a man was 
told that he had to fill out Fragebogen 
(questionnaires) for all of his performers. 
He returned later with forty Fragebogen 
filled out but not signed. He quietly 
explained that his forty performers were 
fleas. 

Among the other problems that faced 
the actors was inadequate food. In 1947 
it was reported that, because of poor 
nourishment, actors collapsed or forgot 
their lines in performance. Many the- 
atres had to alter the number of their 
performances due to illnesses reportedly 
caused by lack of food. The members of 
some theatres considered a strike in pro- 
test against the food rations allotted 
actors. It was said that almost every 
theatre in Bavaria had illnesses resulting 
from undernourishment. This was given 
considerable publicity in the Bavarian 
press and was blamed on a misinterpreta- 
tion of the word artistes which, the 
Bavarians said, the Allied officials had 
understood to mean all performers in- 
stead of only acrobats. Theatres, how- 
ever, continued to operate. 

In addition to the lack of adequate 
food, housing, and clothing, there was 
a great shortage of soap. Actors used 
make-up only on their faces, for make- 
up on the neck and hands spoiled their 
clothes, and more soap was required to 
wash themselves and their clothing. 

These many problems made creative 
expression on the part of the actor 
almost impossible. It was only the need 
for artistic and free expression, and the 
awareness of the sociological and psycho- 
logical implications of the theatre at 
that time, that kept many actors forging 
ahead. And the actors were not alone in 
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facing difficulties; the administrative 
staffs of the theatres had many crises of 
their own, 


IV 


There were many problems concern- 
ing the operation of the theatres which 
had to be faced by theatre staffs. For 
example, theatres were making much 
money before the currency reform, but 
no one wanted money. Supplies, there- 
fore, had to be procured through a long 
series of exchanges. To buy nails was, 
if not impossible, a major undertaking. 
The man who had nails to sell may have 
needed a tire or even a motor for his 
antiquated truck, and he would accept 
as payment for his nails only a tire or 
parts for the motor. If the theatre 
wanted to get the nails, it was up to the 
theatre to find the necessary means of 
payment. Perhaps the theatre had cloth 
or rope to offer. If so, it had to find a 
man with a tire to sell who wanted cloth 
or rope. Such complications were not 
isolated events; they were everyday 
occurrences which taxed the _ tired, 
undernourished managers to the utmost. 


Finding costumes was another diffi- 
culty. Perhaps costumes could be found, 
but often they could not. In any case, 
plays were produced with the best that 
was available, and whether a dress was 
eighteenth- or nineteenth-century made 
little difference to the audience who 
knew that nothing better could be 
found, and therefore accepted what was 
used. Costumes had been destroyed, 
stolen, or stored in salt mines from 
whence they could not be recovered 
immediately; and every inch of new 
material was costly, if, indeed, it could 
be acquired at all. 

The procurement of fuel was likewise 
perplexing. It was so difficult to obtain 
that the theatres were only partially 
heated. Nor were they attractive with 
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their plain hard chairs and lack of paint 
—a dismal picture indeed. After the 
crowd had assembled in the theatre, a 
stuffy warmth was created, for ventila- 
tion was at a minimum in order to keep 
in the little warmth there was. Some the- 
atres seriously considered asking their 
patrons to bring a piece of wood as part 
payment for their tickets. Whether or 
not this was actually done is not known 
to the writer. 

In 1947 the winter was cold. There was 
much snow, and many of the theatres 
closed because of the coal shortage. It 
was not considered wise for the theatres 
to operate when churches, hospitals, and 
industry could scarcely carry on. On 
the other hand, not all the theatres 
closed, and some performed to audiences 
wrapped in coats and scarves, apparently 
too interested in the play to mind the 
cold. Many people carried small coal- 
oil lanterns or lanterns with precious 
candles, to light their way home from 
the theatre, for the streets were un- 
lighted and no batteries could be pro- 
cured for flashlights. 

The Berlin theatres suffered from 
shortages of electric current as well. In 
October some of them faced a crisis 
when the current was cut off several 
times during a single performance. One 
theatre had to send its audience away 
from a scheduled performance because 
the lights could not be turned on. This, 
too, struck at the morale of staff and 
audience. 

The theatres and their patrons also 
suffered from inadequate transportation 
services. These had been so reduced that 
in many cities no streetcars ran after 
half past eight in the evening. This 
meant that the theatres had to begin 
at half past five or six o'clock. The 
working people who visited the theatre 
had to come directly from their work, 
bringing their black bread spread with 
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lard, for there was no time for a meal. 
In Munich an attempt was made to ex- 
tend streetcar service beyond half past 
eight so that more working people could 
attend the theatre and still get home by 
streetcar. Gradually, these many frustra- 
tions were solved as conditions began 
to improve, but it was a tedious and 
trying time. As these issues began to 
subside, another major problem faced 
the theatres—the currency reform. 


Vv 


Ever since the end of the war, the 
Germans had felt that a currency reform 
was imminent, for it was obvious that 
no stability could be achieved with their 
valueless money. Finally in June, 1948, 
the long awaited currency reform took 
place. Germans had looked forward to 
this with a mixture of dread and hope: 
hope because they felt they would then 
be able to buy the necessities of life, and 
fear because they knew that most of the 
money they had would be of little or no 
value. Overnight it happened, and the 
once-empty shops were filled with food 
and clothing. One German woman, look- 
ing into a well-filled shop window, com- 
mented, “Now we can see who has been 
starving us—those who had the things 
and would not sell them.” 

All theatres were seriously affected by 
the money reform, and many of them 
had to go out of business. Before the 
reform the people had plenty of money 
and nothing to buy. The theatre, con- 
cert, and kino had been the only places 
where one could get good value for his 
money. A seat that had cost eight marks 
before the reform was very cheap, but 
a seat for eight marks afterwards was an 
unwarranted luxury in view of the more 
urgent needs that could be met for such 
a sum. Thus the theatre was relegated 
to a back seat. In most cases it was not 
to be visited at all. Although the theatres 
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had expected this state of affairs, it was 
still a great blow. Concerts and perform- 
ances were cancelled. Theatre personnel 
were informed that existing contracts 
were invalid, and that new contracts, 
taking into consideration the new con- 
ditions, were to be executed. As state 
and city funds were reduced by the 
currency reform, the many subsidized 
theatres and symphonic orchestras had 
very limited funds to draw upon. As a 
result of the drastic reduction of sub- 
sidies and the loss of patrons, the salaries 
of all actors and musicians had to be 
greatly reduced. In some private theatres 
actors, designers, directors, and techni- 
cians, agreed to take a percentage of the 
box office receipts, knowing full well 
that that would barely be a subsistence. 
In order to attract any patrons at all, 
theatres had to reduce their prices. 


Let us look at this problem as it was 
encountered in various parts of Ger- 
many. One theatre in Stuttgart sold only 
nine tickets for one performance; an- 
other averaged a sale of ten tickets per 
day; a third very prominent theatre sold 
only three tickets in one day. In the 
Frankfurt City Theatre, however, per- 
formances were at least reasonably well 
attended, for the number of low-priced 
seats had been increased to meet lean 
purses. But in the same city, one of the 
operetta houses had only thirty persons 
in the audience for one performance, 
and most of that number had compli- 
mentary tickets. In Bavaria, conditions 
were severe, and the theatre licensees 
agreed to keep their theatres closed in 
order to cut expenses. Some licensees 
went into bankruptcy. In such cases 
the unions decided that the actors should 
form co-operative organizations and be 
paid on a collective basis. In theatres 
where season tickets had been sold at an 
earlier date, the audience might be of 
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the usual size; but this was of no finan- 
cial help. 

The circus and variety-show people 
faced a similar crisis. On the first Sunday 
after the reform a meeting of circus and 
variety-show people was held in Frank- 
furt. The writer attended this long 
meeting, which achieved a very satisfac- 
tory solution to the problems. It was 
decided that their shows should stay 
open and that the gate receipts should 
be divided among all persons on a per- 
centage basis depending on their respec- 
tive salaries. This was to be in force 
until the end of the contract period, June 
go. If the gate receipts were normal dur- 
ing that period, the actors would receive 
their normal salaries. Such a plan was 
approved after an excellent example of 
good democratic discussion. Fortunately 
for the circuses, variety shows, and the- 
atres the currency reform came in sum- 
mer when the attendance was usually 
much reduced. 

The effect of the currency reform was 
far-reaching. The state-supported the- 
atres, although very badly affected, were 
ultimately able to continue. Many of 
the private theatres were forced out of 
business because there was no superior 
unit, such as the government, to which 
they could turn for help or credit. This 
meant that a larger percentage of the 
theatres in Germany were state or city 
supported than before. Another effect 
was the attitude of the spectator. The 
mark was now an extremely valuable 
instrument of exchange to him for two 
reasons: the money reform of Western 
Germany had wiped out go per cent 
of the savings which he had in the form 
of marks; and with the limited marks 
he had, there were many necessities to 
buy which he had not had for many 
years except through the kindness of 


‘American friends or relatives. Therefore, 


if he were to spend any of this precious 
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money for the theatre, he was going to 
be very certain that the quality of the 
entertainment was worth its cost. This 
meant that there was an audience only 
for the best, and that the mediocre 
performers who had been able to attract 
crowds could no longer do so. As one 
of them expressed it to the writer, “I’m 
going to be a waiter again. There is 
more money in it.” Many theatres dis- 
missed their newest employees in order 
to be loyal to those of long standing. 
This meant that many younger people 
were dismissed, while the older genera- 
tion, often with more conservative and 
traditional notions, held sway once 
more. Another major effect was that the 
theatres were afraid to experiment with 
new material. They could now afford to 
offer only those plays and operas which 
they knew would draw a crowd. Thus, 
as the experimental nature of the ma- 
terial often decreased, the critical audi- 
ence demanded an improvement in the 
standards of production. 


The summer months of 1948 were not 
happy ones for the theatre, for the cur- 
rency reform had forced many changes 
in plans and policy. There were, how- 
ever, premieres, and if they were care- 
fully chosen, there was a surprisingly 
good audience in attendance. For exam- 
ple, it was reported that in July one 
theatre completely sold out five of its 
performances of Des Teufels General, 
so great was the attraction of this much 
discussed play. In August, Wiesbaden 
gave the same play, followed by active 
student discussions. Frankfurt celebrated 
Goethe’s birthday with his Clavigo, and 
presented Fidelio to celebrate the revolu- 
tion of 1848. Indeed, the standards were 
improving, but the box office returns 
were still not adequate. In the last 
weeks of August there was a general 
increase in attendance, although not 
comparable with the summer of 1947. 
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Berlin was likewise affected by the 
currency reform. The theatres that were 
not closing for the summer were con- 
tinuing on a day-to-day basis, and the 
coming winter was not a happy pros- 
pect in terms of the box office. However, 
the first shock of the currency reform 
gradually subsided as the summer pro- 
gressed, although plays still had to be 
chosen very carefully. Closely connected 
with the currency reform was the block- 
ade of Berlin. The air lift could take 
care only of the most urgent needs of 
the besieged city and, in time of siege, 
naturally the theatre could not hope 
to have all of its material needs supplied. 
It was difficult to obtain coal, for the 
sources of coal were largely cut off. More- 
over, actors were not interested in com- 
ing to Berlin during this troublesome 
period; instead, many of them were hop- 
ing to leave this city for a happier home 
in Western Germany. 

It was altogether a trying time, and 
only by careful planning, well-chosen 
plays, excellent productions, and good 
luck could theatres survive at all. The 
extreme caution necessary at the time 
undoubtedly affected the use of some 
American drama, but, even so, a surpris- 
ingly good number of American plays 
was presented. 
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The rebirth of the German theatre 
shows the important role it played in 
the lives of the people. It transcended 
mere amusement and fortified the mind. 
And it helped stabilize German philo- 
sophical thinking in an unstable period, 
for the German theatre is a fusion of 
art, literature, and philosophy and the 
greatest of these is philosophy. 

Life was not easy for anyone in post- 
war Germany, where even the _ black 
marketeers could not live in dwellings 
commensurate with their incomes. Cer- 
tainly it was difficult for anyone in the 
theatre to live well or to make a satis- 
factory contribution to his art. To 
achieve very high standards of excellence 
in the theatre was completely impossible 
in the early days after the war. Only as 
the years passed and general conditions 
improved was it possible ‘for theatre 
standards to be raised. The relation of 
economic and sociological conditions to 
psychological attitudes and artistic ex- 
pression was apparent in every phase of 
the climb from the dismal early days to 
the Germany of late 1948 and beyond. 

It is apparent that the theatre does 
not stand as an isolated art form; rather 
it shows itself to be an integral part of 
the pattern of life, affected by and affect- 
ing the living world around it. 
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EXISTENTIALISM 


RICHARD B. VOWLES 


There is a reasonably good chance 
that any new critic of existentialism will 
for all the world resemble the escape 
artist who writhes his desperate way 
through the entr’actes of Hellzapoppin. 
Straight-jacketed by an alien jargon, he 
will struggle with the “utter nothingness 
of Not Being . . . which nothings itself 
and every other thing,’”’ when he might 
more profitably admit, with Delmore 
Schwartz, that “existentialism means 
that no one else can take a bath for 
you.” 

My concern is with one practical as- 
pect of existentialism, its impact on the 
very nature of the play. How is it that 
Eric Bentley can contemplate such fu- 
ture in Sartre’s theatre of the inner eye,’ 
when it is generally conceded that Sartre 
has done singularly little to revitalize 
dramatic form in the largest sense?? 
What, in fact, does existentialism imply 
about the structure and modal organiza- 
tion of the play? In a recent article in 
this journal,? Mr. Paul Hahn has me- 
thodically recorded what is Aristotelian 
and therefore traditional about Sartre’s 


Richard B. Vowles is a member of the Depart- 
ment of English at the University of Florida, in 
Gainesville. 
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theatre, but solely on the basis of L’Exis- 
tentialisme  est-il un  humanisme?— 
which has been aptly described as a 
“sugar-coating of existentialism,”* and 
therefore a not entirely trustworthy doc- 
ument. Even more perversely, he ignores 
the evidence of the plays and of that 
program statement, of Myths,” 
in which Sartre with great clarity out- 
lines the nature of existentialist theatre.° 
But I am, in fact, less intent on taking 
issue with Mr. Hahn’s essentially sound 
observations than I am with analyzing 
the interaction of philosophy and thea- 
tre in Sartre.® 


I 


Let us begin quite simply. What does 
the basic concept that “existence pre- 
cedes essence’ mean in terms of the 
play? Assuming that the play is a mi- 
crocosm of the larger philosophic world, 
does this suggest a minimal revelation 
of past identity—in other words, less ex- 
position? Sartre would lead us to think 
so when he observes that the existential- 
ist playwrights are “not interested in ar- 
ranging in advance the motivations or 


4 Marjorie Grene, Dreadful Freedom: a Cri- 
tique of Existentialism (Chicago, 1948), p. 73- 

5In Theatre Arts Anthology (New York, 
1950), Pp. 135-142; reprinted from 7A of June, 
1946 


6I omit The Respectful Prostitute from con- 
sideration because it is not an existentialist 
play. 
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reasons which will inevitably force” ac- 
tion.’ Thus we might expect to be flung 
into the play much as existentialist man 
is flung into an alien universe. The 
abrupt and apparently irrelevant on- 
slaughts of naturalism are out of key 
with Satre’s method, opposed as it is to 
deterministic tyranny of environment. 


The existentialist play is organized 
around its ethical substance; its struc- 
ture is dictated by the “extreme situa- 
tion” of moral choice. If the choice is 
the climax of the play, as in The Flies, 
then exposition is quite normally con- 
ducted. But when the whole of the play 
is the “situation” of adjustment to an 
earlier moral course of action, as in No 
Exit, then the very life of the play is 
exposition, or incremental revelation. 
But such exposition makes the moral 
choice a present thing and posits the 
notion that we are involved in a process 
of continuous adjustment to moral de- 
cisions of the past. It is the present 
claiming of past deeds, however sordid, 
that gives Garcin his existentialist free- 
dom. Likewise, Hugo, in Dirty Hands, 
must claim his deed and the name under 
which he committed it in order to realize 
his existentialist identity even in the 
face of death. But the structural prob- 
lem of Dirty Hands is that it is really 
two plays with two climaxes. The expo- 
sitional flashback is a play in itself, with 
a melodramatic climax. The enveloping 
play, the tension of which is broken by 
the lengthy interruption, is the real ex- 
istentialist Begrenzsituation, but its bril- 
liance is dialectical rather than theatri- 
cal. The organization of the play is super- 
ficially like that of Bierce’s short story 
“An Occurrence at Owl Creek Bridge” 
and is, in fact, not so much dramatic as 
fictional. Flashbacks in the theatre must, 
as in Odets’ Waiting for Lefty and 


7 “Forgers,” p. 137. 
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Kingsley’s Darkness at Noon, be briefly 
and deftly etched into the moving frieze 
of the play. The inner drama, however 
much it is justified as a projection of 
Hugo’s past action into present decision 
(“I have not yet killed Hoederer, Olga. 
Not yet. But I am going to kill him now, 
along with myself’), breaks the back of 
the play. In The Victors, exposition is 
an ensemble searching of souls, com- 
pletely fused into the structure of the 
play, and therefore successful. 

In like fashion, development is of 

small concern to Sartre. Speaking for the 
young playwrights of France (those he 
considers existentialists), he writes: 
We feel no need for registering the impercep- 
tible evolution of a character or a plot... . By 
taking our dramatis personae and precipitating 
them, in the very first scene, into the highest 
pitch of their conflicts we turn to the well- 
known pattern of classic tragedy, which always 
seizes upon the action at the very moment it is 
headed for catastrophe.’ 


Consequently, Sartre’s is a theatre of 
situation in the best Aristotelian sense. 
It concentrates on a single event, obeys 
the unities, employs few sets and charac- 
ters, and minimizes entrances and exits. 
All this is classically true of No Exit and 
is observable in varying degrees in the 
other plays. 

But surely the organization of Sartre’s 
plays depends to a marked degree on his 
concept of character. Sartre is in sub- 
stantial agreement with Aristotle that 
“character is that which reveals moral 
purpose, showing what kind of things a 
man chooses or avoids’®; and yet he is 
inclined to strip character down to the 
naked choice so that his characters seem 
almost as much Pirandellian as Aristo- 
telian. Pirandello observes that he has 
“accepted the ‘being’ without the reason 
for being’”*° in his characters, and this 


8 Ibid., pp. 140-141. 
Bentley, pp. 234-245. 
10 Naked Masks (New York, 1952), p. 368. 
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I take to be an approximation of Sartre’s 
existence-before-essence. One wonders, 
in fact, whether Sartre may not be direct- 
ly indebted to Pirandello, for, like Pir- 
andello, he desires “to present creatures 
whose reality would be the tangled and 
contradictory tissue of each one’s eval- 
uations of all the other characters.’"™ 
Certainly the characters in No Exit, 
“half lucid and half overcast,”'* strip 
themselves naked and wallow in their 
anguish much as Pirandello’s six charac- 
ters do. Garcin’s complaint “Can one 
judge a life by a single deed?” is an echo 
of The Father’s outburst: 


The eternal moment! She [The Step-Daughter] 
is here to catch me, fix me, and hold me eter- 
nally in the stocks for that one fleeting and 
shameful moment of my life. 


The anguished situation, the climate of 
torment, in Six Characters is common 
to all of Sartre’s plays, and within it 
Sartre’s heroes attempt to realize them- 
selves like Pirandello’s partially con- 
structed characters, but in the ethical 
world and not in the fictional fabric of 
the play. 

In short, Sartre’s characters are par- 
tial; and while their incompleteness 
serves the theme, or magnified moral 
choice, it deals a rather serious blow to 
the structure of the play. Without char- 
acter development the whole play suffers, 
especially the denouement, or resolu- 
tion. Even in The Flies, where among 
all of Sartre’s plays character change is 
most pronounced, it is obvious we are 
dealing less with character than with a 
dissociated ethical substance. One min- 
ute Orestes declares his love for the 
people of Argos and the next he spirits 
himself and the flies off stage like some 
quixotic and Faustian pied piper. “You 
talk big, my boy,” say Zeus, and we are 
inclined to agree with him. Where, in 


11 Quoted by Glicksberg, p. 27. 
12 Ibid. 
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short, is the moral responsibility that 
goes with the rhetoric? Here, the un- 
satisfactory denouement may be traced 
to character and thence to the conceiv- 
ing philosophy. Surely the ending of No 
Exit is more satisfactory in that the res- 
olution consists of eternal irresolution. 
At least we know what to believe. 


I] 


Sartre departs from Aristotelian tradi- 

tion most significantly, however, in re- 
jecting the catharsis that springs from 
empathy: 
. . . A play should not seem too familiar. Its 
greatness derives from its social and, in a cer- 
tain sense, religious functions: it must remain a 
rite; even as it speaks to the spectators of them- 
selves it must do it in a tone and with a con- 
stant reserve of manner which, far from breed- 
ing familiarity, will increase the distance be- 
tween play and audience.1% 


Here we have Sartre advocating some- 
thing like Brecht’s Verfremdung, or 
“distancing,” though not through tech- 
nical virtuosity or the devices of histori- 
fication. The fact that both Sartre and 
Brecht make of interruption a positive 
virtue is a superficial resemblance. 
Brecht is concerned with breaks in the 
over-all continuity, Sartre with “brusque 
interruptions” of dialogue. It should be 
observed, however, that sudden acts of 
violence frequently effect a larger kind 
of disruptive influence on the fluidity of 
the play. 

There would seem to be little in com- 
mon between epic and existentialist act- 
ing though existentialist acting has, 
to my knowledge, been little explored. 
I should like to suggest that they 
do have something rather markedly in 
common. Brecht has insisted that “by 
means of a none too simple technique, 
the actor put himself at a distance from 
the role he plays and show dramatic 


18 “Forgers,” p. 141. 
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situations at such an angle of vision that 
he is bound to become the object of the 
spectator’s criticism.”'* In analyzing his 
kind of humanism, Sartre observes that 
“man is constantly outside of himself; 
in projecting himself, in losing himself 
outside of himself, he makes for man’s 
existing.’*® The philosophic position is 
complex and does not require that the 
actor become a “demonstrator,” but here 
existentialism does suggest a positive re- 
adjustment between the actor and his 
role. Here, in the best sense, philosophy 
molds dramatic presentation. 

But is anything like “distancing” ac- 
tually accomplished in Sartre’s plays? 
Quite obviously. For anxiety, hardly to 
be equated with pity and terror as Mr. 
Hahn suggests in the article already re- 
ferred to, is more irritating and enervat- 
ing than ennobling. In part it is the 
atmosphere of anguish, asserted by the 
insects, blood, and corruption in The 
Flies, by the hot and oppressive clash 
of personality in No Exit, by the con- 
stant presence of torture in The Victors, 
which exerts a disturbing and, I should 
add, hardly cathartic, influence on the 
audience. But this anguish does con- 
tribute measurably to the skillfully 
handled tension of Sartre’s plays and is 
therefore dramatic. The effect of aliena- 
tion upon the audience originates else- 
where. 

If little empathy is created, it is be- 
cause the existentialist hero, in spite of 
Sartre’s attempt to justify his communal 
role in L’Existentialisme est-tl un hu- 
manisme?, is a forlorn and callous exile, 
not the exile whose isolation awakens 
sympathy: 

I emerge alone and in dread in the face of the 
unique and first project which constitutes my 


14“4 Model for Epic Theatre,” The Sewanee 
Review, LVII (1949), 425- 

15 Existentialism (New York, 1947), pp. 59-60. 
(B. Frechtman’s translation of L’Existentialisme 
est-il un humanisme?) 
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being; all the barriers, all the railings, collapse, 
annihilated by the consciousness of my liberty; 
I have not, nor can I have, recourse to any 
value against the fact that it is I who maintain 
values in being; nothing can assure me against 
myself; cut off from the world and my essence 
by the nothing that I am, I have to realize the 
meaning of the world and of my essence: I 
decide it alone, unjustifiable, and without 
excuse,16 


And this “nothing” which is the existen- 
tialist’s condition is far from humility. 
The existentialist hero is concerned with 
realizing himself and only incidentally, 
if at all, with a communal act. As Miss 
Grene observes, “Garcin of No Exit, 
Orestes of The Flies, Matthew of The 
Age of Reason—none of them is con- 
cerned with the implications of his acts 
but only with the question of how these 
acts are or become or have been free, 
and with the awful implications of that 
freedom for himself.’’"**«And so it ap- 
pears that an existentialist “hero” will 
claim even crimes of utmost violence if 
they are his own and assert his identity 
in an escape from his past nothingness. 


Furthermore, the existentialist hero is 
not only a free agent who revels and 
agonizes in his freedom; his situations 
usually show him possessing a definite 
antipathy toward the community. While 
Sartre’s Orestes carries with him some 
vestigial attraction to his community 
out of his mythic and literary past, he 
seems to feel pretty much as Garcin 
does, that “hell—is other people.” At 
least he is indifferent toward the people 
of Argos. And as long as the existential- 
ist figure so alienates himself, he is not 
likely to be a plausible or completely 
successful stage figure, except perhaps in 
terms of the local situation of the 
French underground or any other polit- 
ical situation where a man is forced to 
rely solely on himself. We can under- 


16 L’Etre et le néant (Paris, 1943), Pp. 77- 
17 Dreadful Freedom, p. 74. 
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stand Henri of The Victors when he 
says “To hell with the others. I owe an 
accounting only to myself now.” Under 
such condition a man is an exile and 
accountable to himself alone, with 
death always imminent, even as he func- 
tions with the underground and is polit- 
ically engaged to the noblest purpose. 
Because anguish and exile and nothing- 
ness are here in their proper setting, 
The Victors is the most deeply and gen- 
uinely tragic of Sartre’s plays. 


I shouldn’t go so far as to agree with 
George Jean Nathan that Sartre is “his 
decade’s foremost theatrical confidence 
man”—after all, Nathan is always Na- 
than—but there is a paradox in Sartre’s 
position. He does seem to want to eat 
his cake and have it too. While he 
wishes not to breed familiarity between 
actor and audience, he still wants the 
communal effect of fusing “all the dis- 
parate elements in the auditorium into 
a single unity by awakening in the re- 
cesses of their spirits the things which 
all men of a given epoch and commu- 
nity care about.” I can provide no statis- 
tics on audience reactions, but it does 
seem that the effect has more often been 
alienation than empathy, at least in the 
United States. Francis Fergusson re- 
marks: “All three audiences which I ob- 
served at his plays [No Exit, The Vic- 
tors, and Dirty Hands], though unques- 
tionably held during the performance, 
were in the long run somewhat let down 
by [the] abstract nature of his basic 
situation—the moral crisis considered 
apart from ultimate common values.’’* 
Of course we may always take Oscar 
Wilde’s position that the audience has 
not lived up to the play. 

“Distancing,” then, is a function of 
existentialist theatre and, whether we 


18“Sartre as Playwright,” Partisan Review, 
(1949), 411. 
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like it or not, its use by two major inno- 
vators in the theatre suggests a startling 
departure in present-day theatrical sen- 
sibility. There is a difference, however. 
Brecht’s alienation is largely technical, 
while Sartre’s is ethical, though both 
have their ultimate social meaning. In 
either case it seems to me that the result 
is unfortunate, but my viewpoint may 
well be reactionary. A case may be made 
for Hamlet as an existentialist figure,’® 
but he is heroic and tragic to the extent 
that he is not existential. The same 
point might be made about such a movie 
hero as the sheriff in High Noon who, 
like a modern Orestes, liberates his com- 
munity and then leaves it with some- 
thing less than affection. The difference 
is that his community has forced him 
into isolation and exile. 


In the last analysis, No Exit appears to 
me the most effective of Sartre’s plays as 
theatre; The Victors as ethical state- 
ment. The Flies is a failure because it 
launches into philosophical argument 
apart from action and because it makes 
ambiguous use of myth—i.e., because it 
deliberately rejects the universal import 
of the myth. And yet it displays a kind 
of austere rhetoric unique in the theatre 
today. Dirty Hands is the finest example 
of pure existentialist dialectic, but that 
very dialectic seriously cripples the play. 
The existentialist play, I conclude, is a 
new thing, but it is successful theatre to 
the degree that it is traditional. The 
tragic fact of existentialism is not a 
function of the play so much as it is the 
tragedy of modern man who has to 
construct a private ritual against a back- 
drop of nausea and despair. The truth is 
that private rituals are thin fare in the 
atmosphere of expectancy, wonder, and 
faith that the serious theatre engenders. 


19 Cf. Wylie Sypher, “Hamlet: the Existential- 
ist Madness,” The Nation, 22 June 1946; and 
Marjorie Grene, Dreadful Freedom, pp. 57-59. 
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HOLLYWOOD AND MR. SHAW: 
SOME REFLECTIONS ON 
SHAVIAN DRAMA-INTO-CINEMA 


E. J. WEST 


Early in 1924, Archibald Henderson, 
then the official Shavian biographer, re- 
lentlessly pursuing his subject’s opinions 
upon all matters, quizzed Shaw about 
the influence of “the enormous develop- 
ment of the cinema industry” upon 
drama, and drew a broadside upon the 
ways of Hollywood that one inevitably 
recalled when viewing the recent Pascal- 
Erskine opus purporting to be Andro- 
cles and the Lion. Insisting that “the 
colossal proportions make mediocrity 
compulsory,” Shaw attacked especially 
Hollvwood’s substitution of “a glut of 
spectacle” for dramatic imagination. 
He argued: 

Take an opium eater’s dream to Los Angeles 
and they will realize it for you: the more it 
costs the more they will believe in it. You can 
have a real Polar expedition, a real volcano, a 
reconstruction of the Roman Forum on the 
spot; anything you please, provided it is enor- 
mously costly. . . . Oh, those scenes of oriental 
voluptuousness as imagined by a whaler’s cabin 
boy! They would make a monk of Don Juan.? 


To postpone for a bit the considera- 
tion of the monk-making, and the cabin 
boy's dream of fair women posing as 


E. J. West, who has been a previous contributor 
to the Journal, especially on Shavian subjects, 
is Professor of English at the University of 
Colorado. 

1 Archibald Henderson, Table-Talk of G.B.S. 
(New York: Harper, 1925), pp. 43-44- 

2Ibid., pp. 47-48. 


voluptuous Vestal Virgins, let us note 
that if not the whole Forum, at least 
part of the Coliseum was reconstructed 
for the Hollywood Androcles. The cam- 
paign book (prepared to show exhibitors 
how to publicize the picture) boasted: 

8 Years Then, 3 Weeks Now 

A replica of one section of the Roman Col- 
iseum, constructed at RKO Radio for Gabriel 
Pascal’s production of “Androcles and the 
Lion,” covers 10,000 square feet, towers 45 feet, 
and cost more than $60,000. 

Some 1800 years ago thousands of slaves la- 
bored eight years to complete just such a sec- 
tion of the original Coliseum. The Hollywood 
replica was built in three weeks by go men. 

Pleading ignorance, I forbear com- 
ment upon the possible sociological, eco- 
nomic, or geo-political import of the 
contrast noted in the second paragraph, 
and I give up in despair at the idea of 
relating the size or the cost of the struc- 
ture to the intimate values of the 
Shavian script. 


I 

The first of Shaw’s plays to be actually 
filmed was the one-acter, How He Lied 
to Her Husband, produced in England 
in 1931; directed by Cecil Lewis, with 
Edmund Gwenn as the husband, it was 
under Shaw’s supervision. Reflecting 
that he had been constantly pestered by 
demands for his scripts during the silent- 
movie days, Shaw pointed out that he 
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had consistently refused, since his plays 
“were made to be spoken.” He was 
equally dissatisfied with the methods of 
the early talkies: 
My plays do not consist of occasional remarks 
to illustrate pictures, but of verbal fencing 
matches between protagonists and antagonists, 
whose thrusts and ripostes, parries and parades, 
follow one another much more closely than 
thunder follows lightning. The first rule for 
their producers is that there must never be a 
moment of silence from the rise of the curtain 
to its fall.3 
So far as I know, this picture was never 
shown in America; but one gets a fair 
notion of the technique employed from 
Shaw’s comments: 
(a) that the dialogue is continuous from end to 
end, except when Mr. Gwenn purposely makes 
a silence more dramatic than words can be, and 
(b) that . . . the entire action takes place in the 
same room. . . . When the husband arrives he 
is not shown paying his taxi, taking out his 
latchkey, hanging up his hat, and mounting 
the stairs. There is no time for this sort of easy 
padding when the action of a real play is 
hastening to its climax.4 

In 1932, with Roy Limbert directing, 
Shaw produced a talking version of 
Arms and the Man, and of this he noted, 
in contrast, the advantages of the expan- 
sion of “the physical and economic limi- 
tations of the theatre,” especially in the 
showing of the battle of Slivnitza and 
the flight of Bluntschli (here again I 
have not seen the film; I trust the beau- 
tiful description of Sergius’ cavalry 
charge was not cut). Shaw regarded the 
filmed Arms and the Man as “a mere 
sketch” of what eventually the talking 
pictures might make of “a good play,” 
but it is worth noting that what he 
looked forward toward was not an ex- 
tension of the purely pictorial aspect, 
but specifically a long rehearsal period 
for the actors.® 


3“Bernard Shaw on His First Talkie,” Mal- 
vern Festival Program 1931, pp. 60-61. 

4 Ibid., p. 61. 

5 Bernard Shaw, “‘Arms and the Man’ on 
the Screen,” Malvern Festival Book 1932, p. 61. 
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Not, however, satislied with either of 
these early experiments, he refused tor 
some years to allow any large producing 
organization to film any of his plays. 
But in the late thirties he succumbed to 
the apparently real but inexplicable 
personal spell of Gabriel Pascal, who 
made him believe that here at last was 
a man who would not “mutilate” or 
“murder” his plays, or “give their cada- 
vers to the nearest scrivener.’’ So Shaw 
“handed him Pygmalion to experiment 
with.”® Direction was given over to the 
star Leslie Howard and to Anthony As- 
quith, who were content to work in 
close contact with the author, who in 
turn consented to write two additional 
scenes for the film. The result, if not a 
classic, certainly remains an outstanding 
example of how a really literate play 
can be translated to the screen. Pygma- 
lion (1938) was a great popular success, 
made money, won prizes. Much of its 
quality surely was due to the principles 
and practice of Asquith, who recently 
wrote (with specific reference to his 
direction of The Importance of Being 
Earnest) against “expansion, addition 
[and] distortion” of a stage script mere- 
ly to show “on the screen things which 
would be impossible to the theatre,” 
and declared: “It is possible to photo- 
graph a play almost without changing 
a comma and yet, because of the entire- 
ly different relationship which the cam- 
era establishes between the actors and 
the audience, to produce a true film. 
Some plays demand the minimum of 
change.’”? 

At any rate the success of Pygmalion 
led to the filming in 1940 of Major Bar- 


6 Shaw, quoted by Alan Wood, Mr. Rank. A 
Study of J. Arthur Rank and British Films 
(London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1952), pp. 
go-91. 

7Anthony Asquith, “The Importance of 
Being Faithful,” Theatre Arts, XX XVII (1953), 
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bara. Excited by what seemed to him 
the honest job on the first picture, 
Shaw co-operated to the extent of writ- 
ing sixteen new scenes, of which six 
were used. To most of us the film seem- 
ed admirable; such additions as the 
mass Salvation Army meeting in Albert 
Hall and the final scenes showing Un- 
dershaft’s model community seemed nec- 
essary and contributive. 


Pascal's next venture was Caesar and 
Cleopatra, the obvious forerunner of the 
Hollywood technicolor splash called 
Androcles. Caesar and Cleopatra, for 
which Shaw wrote three transitional se- 
quences, substituted spectacle for Shaw 
(the dialogue, one grants, was left), It 
was in production on and off through- 
out the war and did not appear until 
1945. A large expedition was sent to 
Egypt; one scene used 1500 people (1200 
supplied by the Egyptian government); 
the whole picture cost £1,300,000 (that’s 
a lot of dollars); realism became a posi- 
tive fetish with Pascal. An astronomer 
was even consulted on what stars would 
be showing on an Egyptian night two 
thousand years ago. 

It is little wonder that the story of 
production was a series of contretemps, 
with frequent friction between producer 
and male star (possibly resulting in that 
somewhat dull and sullen Caesar of 
Claude Rains); with the 250 horses of 
the Egyptian government developing a 
taste for the fish glue on the papier- 
maché shields to the extent that they 
ate 300 of them; with, finally, a camel 
on the ersatz English desert indulging 
in a bit of premature criticism by biting 
Pascal and hospitalizing him.’ The pic- 
ture met with a very mixed reception 
from English and American critics; it 
was labeled everything from “a pageant 
of beauty” to “a dismal ordeal’; I sus- 


8 Wood, op. cit., pp. 163 ff. 
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pect it is fair to say that audiences every- 
where were disappointed. Shaw himself 
was reminded of the vulgar “coloured 
illustrations in a cheap Bible” and said 
to Pascal, “You know, Gabby, that was 
a very bad film.” One wishes there had 
been real sincerity in Pascal’s reply, 
“Yes, I always knew it was.”® There was 
disillusionment also in Shaw’s comment 
to his neighbor Stephen Winsten: “My 
plays are not for the eye but for the 
mind. You can feast the eyes with blue 
skies, yellow sands, pyramids ba- 
zaars, but one sentence of mine is as 
good as any visual feast.’*° 


Despite his cheerful agreement with 
Shaw that Caesar and Cleopatra was 
“very bad,” however, the year after its 
appearance Pascal was even more cheer- 
fully writing a ninetieth birthday trib- 
ute to Shaw, announcing his plans 
eventually to produce Saint Joan, The 
Devil’s Disciple, Man and Superman, 
The Shewing-Up of Blanco Posnet, Can- 
dida, Arms and the Man, Androcles and 
the Lion, The Doctor’s Dilemma, The 
Apple Cart, “and all his other plays.” 
Overlooking his own recent attempt to 
out-Hollywood Hollywood with Caesar 
and Cleopatra, Pascal attacked the Holly- 


wood methods of expanding, rewriting, — 


and distorting original scripts,announced 
his intention of fighting those methods, 
and boasted of having given “an exam- 
ple to the world with Pygmalion of how 
a masterpiece should be handled by the 
producer.” But for all his insistence 
upon fidelity of interpretation, Pascal 
probably spoke with full, if unconscious, 
sincerity only when he relegated Shaw 
to the position of subsidiary artist; “he 
became,” he wrote, “my second artistic 


® Ibid., p. 167. 
10 Stephen Winsten, Shaw’s Corner (London: 
Hutchinson, 1952), p. 84. 
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conscience.”"** Note the implied order 
of importance: (1) Gabriel, (2) his ar- 
tistic conscience, (3) Shaw. One again 
recalls Shaw talking to Henderson in 
1924: “Conceit is rampant among your 
film makers; and good sense is about 
nonexistent.’’!? 


Probably the critic who most articu- 
lately expressed his acute distress over 
Caesar and Cleopatra was the late James 
Agate, who found it “a splurgy, splen- 
diferous, magnoperative film,” and in- 
veighed against “the vast sums expend- 
ed on irrelevancies, the architecture of 
Alexandria, and all those scampering 
armies.” His editor refused to let Agate 
title his review “Cheops and Tomato 
Sauce.” With irony, I suspect and hope, 
Agate wrote: “Why not Androcles and 
the Lion, where one would have toler- 
ated as legitimate embroidery an hour 
and a half of fun in that Roman amphi- 
theatre? Where gladiators could have 
fought and charioteers raced round the 
arena without drawing a word of pro- 
test from me.’ TI doubt—remembering 
Agate’s capacity to explode, his powers 
of demolition—that much tolerance, 
that no protest, from him would have 
greeted the realization. Anyway, it was 
not so much a desire to see a Pascal 
Androcles that motivated the suggestion 
as it was the desire to deflect the pro- 
ducer from his intention to follow up 
Caesar and Cleopatra with Saint Joan, 
in which Pascal hoped to star Garbo. 
(And how she, fine actress though she 
be, would have garbled Joan’s magnifi- 
cent speeches!) 


Again, at a Yuletide banquet given 
by J. Arthur Rank to the film critics, 


11 Gabriel Pascal, “Shaw as a Scenario Writer,’ 
in G.B.S. 90, ed. S. Winsten (New York: Dodd 
Mead, 1946), pp. 257-258. 

12 Henderson, op. cit., p. 50. 

18 James Agate, Around Cinemas (Second 
Series) (London: Home & Van Thal Ltd., 1948), 


p. 264. 
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Agate spoke out frankly concerning 
Shaw on the screen, especially under 
the aegis of Gabby. “Constructive help” 
from the film critics, he insisted, could 
be given “only before the event”; there 
was “nothing to be done” about Caesar 
and Cleopatra, but he protested at 
length against Pascal’s desire to film 
Saint Joan. The shots change in the 
average picture, he argued, “every forty 
seconds,” while ‘“‘cinematically speak- 
ing” Shaw’s play was static. All that 
could be done would be to insert all 
those scenes which Shaw carefully left 
out: the coronation, the pitched battles, 
the “slap-up bonfire at the end.” 


Unfortunately, I think, Agate return- 
ed to the suggestion made in his review, 
that Pascal should produce Androcles, 
“in which Rome could flaunt her deca- 
dence ad lib, and the sound recorders 
be given a free hand with the clash of 
chariots, the groans of gladiators, the 
plaints of martyrs, the impatient snarls 
of wild beasts.”** The first part of this 
suggestion must, one judges, have ap- 
pealed to Pascal, but one doubts that 
Agate foresaw (or foreheard?) the mar- 
tyrs singing “Onward, Christian Sol- 
diers,” a strange anachronism in a pic- 
ture in which, in the main and as usual, 
Pascal was painfully pursuing his realis- 
tic ideal, down to having Jean Simmons 
wear, the campaign book assures us, “a 
priceless duplicate of a ring worn by 
exiled-Empress Julia Domno, over 1700 
years ago.” 


Whether or not Pascal was influenced 
seven years after Caesar and Cleopatra 
by the powerful Agate’s reiterated sug- 
gestion, two years after Shaw’s death, he 
chose Androcles as his fourth Shavian 
and his first Hollywood production. 


14 James Agate, Ego 8 (London: Harrap, 
1946), pp. 260-262. 
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II 


When Caesar and Cleopatra reached 
America, Shaw visited his neighbor 
Winsten one day, bearing a full-page 
advertisement of his film, showing 
Claude Rains and Vivien Leigh in a 
passionate embrace, with the caption: 
“Never before such seductive beauty, 
such riotous, luxurious loving and liv- 
ing!” Ruefully the aged dramatist pon- 
dered: “I'll go down as the greatest por- 
nographic writer of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, if I’m not careful.”*° Much of 
Androcles as produced by Pascal and 
directed by Chester Erskine, and all of 
the publicity planned by RKO Radio, 
suggest that an active campaign to build 
up such a reputation for the great 
fighter who can no longer defend him- 
self was intended. For a super-produc- 
tion Hollywood always likes a single 
slogan. For Androcles the publicity de- 
partment obviously settled upon varia- 
tions on a three-word plug or gimmick: 
Spectacle, Romance, Laughs. Some of 
the variations: 

Gasp at its SPECTACLE! 


Glow at its Romance! 
Howl at its Laughs! 
The 
MIGHTIEST 
SPECTACLE! 
The 
Warmest Romance! 
The 
Biggest Laughs! 
History can be fun—especially when the one 
and only Shaw takes gleeful pokes at things 
and folks of the maddest days of pagan 
Rome—pictured with such excitement, sweep 
and drama as to leave you breathless! 
Titanic SPECTACLE! 
Tempestuous ROMANCE! 
Terrific LAUGHS! 
A great play—ten times greater on the 
screen—with its sweeping conflict, tender 
love story, glorious comedy—all captured 
on a canvas aflame with the excitement 
of pagan Rome’s proudest era! 


15 Winsten, Shaw’s Corner, p. 68. 
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Never Till Now As Truly 
SPECTACULAR and FUNNY 
As Shaw Wrote It! 

The famous play screened in a 
glittering sunburst of wondrous 
splendor and mighty 
thrills! The great drama, 
romance, comedy of 
pagan Rome! 


Surely comment is unnecessary. But 
note that SPECTACLE is always first 
and always in full caps. Note that the 
Christian motif of the play is never sug- 
gested; the emphasis throughout is on 
“pagan Rome.” After all, one must 
compete with Miss Hayworth’s Salomé 
and Miss Fleming’s Temptress of the 
Nile. One is amazed at the restraint of 
“ten times greater on the screen’’—why 
only ten? 

But newspaper ads crying up Shaw 
as the SPECTACULAR (and pornogra- 
phic?) dramatist of pagan Rome obvious- 
ly would not attract enough attention. 
The publicity department of RKO Ra- 
dio had better gimmicks than that: 
“Make Street Ballys Effective,” they 
urged in the campaign book: “On one 
day send out a group of girls dressed 
up in flowing garments and high braid- 
ed, ribbon-decked coronets of the Vestal 
Virgins; the following day send out a 
man dressed in the ragged garments of 
Androcles, accompanied by a ‘lion’ bor- 
rowed from a costumer. Follow this up 
with a couple, the girl dressed in the 
cowl and toga of Lavinia, the man garb- 
ed to resemble Ferrovius. See elsewhere 
for details on the Captain’s military 
garb.” The writer of this suggestion 
obviously had not read the play or seen 
the picture—his notion that Ferrovius 
is the “handsome captain” is at least 
startling. The idea of the Vestal Virgins 
particularly attracted the promotion 
men. Suggestions for the signs to be 
borne by them included the following 
enticing items: 
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When the vestal virgins turn thumbs down on 
a gladiator, strong men weaken. See us in 
“Androcles and the Lion” at the 
Theatre. 

We're the vestal virgins. Join us for the fun 
at the Theatre where “Androcles 
and the Lion” is playing. 


Tiring of irrelevant sex, or possibly 
too excited over vestal virgins to write 
of them further, the publicity depart- 
ment toyed with other promotion stunts. 
Tommy the lion, inspired the idea, for 
instance, of displaying “a full line of 
animal feeds [sic] ranging from dog 
biscuits and catnip to fish foods,” with 
a list of “names of cooperating pet 
shops,” and a sign, “you can feed and 
clothe your pet with Blank’s products, 
but the Lion who liked Androcles 
needed a different fare.” This idea de- 
veloped into that of a pet-show in the 
theatre lobby (pleasant thought!) and 
that of getting the ASPCA and Humane 
Societies to endorse the film—and let 
the theatre use their mailing lists! 


Of course, one of the really distressing 
things about the movie version of An- 
drocles was the use of a real lion except 
during the dancing-shot in the arena, 
where it was attempted to disguise the 
use of the man-animal by the distance 
of camera from dancers. Of this I must 
speak more later. But first we might 
note Hollywood’s pride in having as- 
sembled “no less than sixty-five trained 
four-footed and two-winged creatures.” 
Shades of Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree 
and the New York Hippodrome of 
my youth! One of the more fantastic 
newspaper blurbs suggested in the cam- 
paign book bore the title, “Trained 
Animals Impart Circus Arena Glamor 
to Shaw Screen Comedy Set,”’ and read 
in part: 

Seven lions, four dogs, 18 burros, seven ducks, 
six sheep, 16 horses, one goat, two cats, one 


raven, two oxen and one tortoise are in the cast 
which has Jean Simmons, Victor Mature, Robert 
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Newton,, Maurice Evans and Alan Young, as 
Androcles, starred. 

One of the burros, Melissa, showed up with 
a junior burro weaving by her side and occa- 
sionally braying softly for a lunch-time hand- 
out. Director Chester Erskine met the problem 
by firing both Melissa and her noisy offspring. 


The ingenuity and quick-mindedness 
of these movie directors! Reading such 
suggestions for publicity, one can but 
wonder that the picture had as many 
good points as it did. I find particularly 
pleasant the idea of the four featured 
players and the star being, as it were, 
extras in an all-animal cast, 

But however amusing or sociological- 
ly or psychologically interesting this 
study of the campaign book may be, we 
must not judge the film itself by the 
advertisements. After all, the Olivier 
“essay on Hamlet” picture, which many 
found moving and artistic, was adver- 
tised when it began to be run at popular 
prices by a series of lurid and sensational 
picture ads, accompanied by printed 
captions, such as “It Could Happen in 
Your Home!” 


III 


Before any fair judgment of the han- 
dling of the Shavian script in the Pas- 
cal-Erskine film is offered, we must first 
briefly consider what that script was as 
it left Shaw’s hands, what he meant it to 
accomplish dramatically and_ ideologi- 
cally, and what kind of play he himself 
thought he had composed. Shaw wrote 
the play originally for Lillah McCarthy, 
who produced it at the Savoy Theatre 
in London in September, 1913. It was 
greeted by a “storm of ridicule” and 
was declared blasphemous and sacrile- 
gious. It was a failure, not because it 
treated “pornographically’” of pagan 
Rome but because its audiences took it 
too seriously and thought it represented 
an attack on Christianity. The actress 
recorded in her memoirs her first im- 
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pression of the play: “I had no doubt 
in my mind as to whether the play was 
good or bad. I recognized it as a great 
play and to that opinion I still hold.” 
Hesketh Pearson has several times as- 
serted it is Shaw’s best play. To em- 
phasize to the full “the fun and mischief 
of Shaw’s masterly hand,” the actress 
insisted, would make only for ‘a bril- 
liant farce’; she stressed rather the “res- 
olute purpose in the play,” the combi- 
nation of “dark background” with the 
fun, which “shows up something which 
Shaw regards as pernicious’”—imperial- 
ism. She quoted a clergyman’s defense: 

As to the accusation of irreverence, those 
who make it seek artificiality instead of human 
nature in the early Christians. I protest that 
I prefer this direct challenge to the power and 
reality of the Christian religion to that sickly 
exploitation of Christianity for theatrical pur- 
poses of which “The Sign of the Cross” was 
a nauseous example.16 


Shaw’s letters to Mrs. Pat Campbell, 
except when he was dissecting her act- 
ing, did not—granted—tend to be analy- 
tical, but one is impressed by his refer- 
ences to the play in September of 1912 
as “a bellowing roaring business, which 
would unroof your house and leave you 
naked beneath the worshipping stars,”*’ 
and in October as “a bawling, shouting, 
roaring, bustling, brutal affair.”** Here 
surely is a suggestion that in addition 
to and underlying the uproarious fun 
lay both poetry and a biting power. 
Nothing in the Hollywood version was 
calculated to “unroof” any house or to 
leave any audience member “naked be- 
neath the worshipping stars.” Much in 
that version was “bawling, shouting, 
roaring, bustling,”’ but, for all its taste- 
lessness, nowhere was there the bite of 
the truly “brutal.” When the New York 


16 Lillah McCarthy, Myself and Some Friends 
(New York: Dutton, 1933), pp. 167-168. 

17 Bernard Shaw and Mrs. Patrick Campbell. 
Their Correspondence, ed. Alan Dent (London: 
Victor Gollancz Ltd., 1952), pp. 45-46. 

18 Tbid., p. 51. 
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production was being planned, Shaw 
wrote to the American impresario Percy 
Burton: “Be very careful not to start 
public opinion on the notion that An- 
drocles is one of my larks. It will fail 
unless it is presented as a great religious 
drama—with leonine relief.’?® 

Shaw also appended a long ‘“‘Note” to 
the program of the New York produc- 
tion in 1915, which began by recording 
“one of the worst shocks” of his life 
when he found that the editor of Every- 
body’s Magazine in publishing the play 
had labeled it “A Comedy.” He denied 
it was a comedy; rather it was “precisely 
what the author calls it, A Fable Play, 
that is, an entertainment for children 
on an old story from the children’s 
books, which nevertheless contains mat- 
ter for the most mature wisdom to pon- 
der.’’*° Elsewhere Shaw suggested, with 
reference to Peter Pan: “I wrote Andro- 
cles and the Lion partly to show Barrie 
how a play for children should be han- 
dled.”?* Nothing, I fancy, could surprise 
the movie-radio-TV moppet of mid-cen- 
tury, but there is an element of humor 
in checking Hollywood’s Androcles 
against these comments of the author. 
Shaw tried to prepare his American au- 
diences for what was coming by ana- 
lyzing the behavior of their British 
counterparts: 
In England it proved a hard test for the fiex- 
ibility of the British playgoer. The genuinely 
religious people, the scholars, and the serious 
public generally were impressed and intensely 
interested. The children were delighted. But 
the hardened playgoers did not know what to 
make of it. At first they settled down to a 
Christmas pantomime, with the low comedians 
and a comic lion, and began to laugh good- 
humoredly. Then they suddenly found their 


teeth set on edge by a scene of the sort of 
satirical comedy they most dread and dislike: 


19 Hesketh Pearson, G.B.S. A Full Length 
Portrait (New York: Harper, 1942), p. 258. 

20 Archibald Henderson, Bernard Shaw Play- 
boy and Prophet (New York: Appleton, 1932), 


fn. PP. 534°535- 
21 Pearson, op. Cit., p. 157. 
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that is, the comedy that satirizes the kind of 
thing they are accustomed to accept as extreme- 
lv correct, official and hightoned... . 

And so it went on, getting more and more 
bewildering (always except to the serious people 
who held the thread) until the fun, the satire, 
the historical study of manners and character, 
and the deadly deep earnest, were all on 
the stage at the same moment, many of the 
audience being so torn one way by laughter and 
the other way by horror, besides being quite 
upset by pure shock, that they did not know 
where they were, and left the theatre rending 
their garments (metaphorically) and crying 
Blasphemy, whilst the deeper people for whom 
the play was written proclaimed that a great 
movement in religious drama had been inau- 
gurated.22 


Shaw’s serious intentions, indicated 
also by his printing along with the play 
a “Preface on the Prospects of Christian- 
ity” of 115 pages and an eight-page ap- 
pendix defending the historical accur- 
acy of his study of martyr-types, has 
long been recognized, and—with Saint 
Joan—Androcles has been accepted by 
better critics as among the few really 
profound and moving religious dramas 
of our time. Relatively few, however, 
even of those better critics have fully 
realized how deeply religious Shaw him- 
self really was.?* In his last years, dis- 
cussing death and Christianity with Ste- 
phen Winsten, Shaw reflected: “What 
would Jesus have thought of me? I’m 
really a very simple fellow wanting very 
much what He wanted but I haven't 
His gift. I enjoyed writing Androcles 
and the Lion more than any other play. 
Even a child can understand it.”** Possi- 
bly the atmosphere of Hollywood blights 
or dulls the child mind. Certainly if 
Messrs. Pascal, Erskine, and Englund 
(the fellow-scripter with Erskine) un- 
derstood the play fully, they chose wil- 


22 Henderson, op. cit., fn. pp. 535-536. 

23 For an attempt to appreciate Shaw’s essen- 
tially religious feeling, see my “An Epitaph for 
Bernard Shaw,” Western Humanities Review, 
V_ (1951), 323-332. 

24 Winsten, op. cit., p. 178. 
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fully to distort it; although, paradoxi- 
cally and rather disturbingly to the se- 
rious audience member, they either en- 
couraged or permitted Jean Simmons 
occasionally, as in the night scene in the 
empty arena, to let in more than a 
breath of the quintessential, aerating, 
spiritualized Shavian wisdom and _ rev- 
erence. 


For years the play disturbed scholars 
and biographers almost as much as it 
had contemporary dramatic critics. Hen- 
derson, for instance, consistently reluc- 
tant to accept Shaw’s own explanations 
of himself and his work, twenty years 
after the play’s appearance still prefer- 
red to regard it as “riproaring farce,” 
“all hilarious fun—sheer playful fool- 
ing,” although with typical lack of logic, 
in view of the “all” and the “sheer,” he 
conceded that it was “irradiated with 
flames of arresting beauty and solemn- 
ity.”2° More recently critics have tended 
to accept the multiple aspects of the play 
and to appreciate its basic seriousness. 
In it John Mason Brown finds “the 
laughing spirit of a man who has the 
courage of his sanity; an ascetic who 
long ago became convinced that moral 
passion is the only real passion”; for him 
there is ‘dynamite in the script as surely 
as there is a thorn in the lion’s paw.’’”* 
To William Irvine it is ‘a highly spiced, 
exotic dish but a masterpiece.”*? To 
Maurice Colbourne it is “a meaty play. 
Moreover, the meat keeps. . . . A play 
so serious of import that it might equal- 
ly well have been elicited from Shaw by 
a request for a play entitled De Profun- 
dis.”*= To Louis Kronenberger it is 


25 Henderson, op. cit., pp. 533-534- 

26John Mason Brown, Still Seeing Things 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1950), pp. 186, 182. 
27 William Irvine, The Universe of G.BS. 
(New York: Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill, 
1 Pp. 285. 

Colbourne, The Real Bernard 
Shaw (London: Dent, 1949), p. 172. 
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“heroic comedy.”*° A. C. Ward recently 
suggested (as Shaw himself had suggest- 
ed that the first' World War which fol- 
lowed the original production had given 
the play greater significance*®) that 
“Parts... which had little or no current 
significance when it was written in 1912 
are now appropriate to present-day 
themes.” 


The Roman Captain's exhortations to Lavinia 

. need few verbal changes to bring them into 
line with the phraseology of mid-twentieth cen- 
tury propagandists; his “every Christian who 
perished in the arena has really committed su- 
icide” is analogous to the later political lie, 
“shot while attempting to escape;” his “In 
throwing you to the lions (the Emperor) will 
be upholding the interests of religion. . . . If 
you were to throw him to the lions, that would 
be persecution” is pure totalitarian doctrine; 
and other of the Captain's warnings and blan- 
dishments might be rendered in terms of pro- 
hibitions to fraternize with the enemy or of 
invitations to collaborate.31 


Surely, with the emphasis upon a real 
lion and groups of Vestal Virgins, with 
close-ups of courtesans clawing the bare 
breasts of their “escorts” at prospect of 
seeing Androcles clawed to death, Pascal 
and Erskine obviously intended no tract 
for the times in terms of political com- 
ment. Had they done so, one trusts they 
might have chosen another than Victor 
Mature to play the Captain, “the pagan, 
as General Burgoyne is the Christian, 
gentleman,” William Irvine has well 
pointed out. “There is the same elegant 
restraint and classical common sense, 
the same code of honor and absence of 
religious enthusiasm.”*? To ask such 
qualities of Mr. Mature would obvious- 
ly be more than unreasonable; he has 
qualities—I do not how to define them 
—and these he doggedly and resolutely 


29 Louis Kronenberger, The Thread of Laugh- 
ter (New York: Knopf, 1952), p. 263. 

30 See Appendix to the printed play. 

31 A. C, Ward, Bernard Shaw (London: Long- 
mans, Green, 1951), p. 126. 

32 Irvine, op. cit., p. 285. 
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portrays and pursues. One felt, watch- 
ing Androcles, that he was somewhat 
baffled throughout at being in a picture 
with a lion and not himself being asked 
to play a scene with that lion. Then, 
one could almost hear Mr. Mature mut- 
tering, this picture might get some- 
where. After all, did he not, in 1,000,- 
ooo B.C., successfully dispatch a saber- 
toothed buffalo, an elephant, and a 
dinosaur? After that, did he not, in 
Samson and Delilah, anticlimatically 
dispatch a very lion? As he leapt from 
his chariot in pursuit of this latter beast, 
Miss Lamarr called to him, “You forgot 
your spear,” to which he answered hand- 
somely, “It’s only a young lion.”** One 
felt, watching Mr. Mature baffling his 
way through the Captain’s lines, that he 
was wistfully remembering roles in 
which he had such good dialogue as 
that in Samson and Delilah. 


IV 


It is not by way of disgression that I 
give so much space to Mr. Mature and 
the lion, for they represent the two 
greatest single mistakes in the film. 
Other faults there were, but casting Mr. 
Mature and the real lion was crucial. 
And if one mistake, one fault, be greater 
than the other, it must be granted it was 
the casting of the lion. In 1918 Shaw 
had written Henderson, trying to ex- 
plain the “chemical combination” pre- 
sented in Androcles: “Here I take his- 
torical tragedy at its deepest: a point 
reached only by religious persecution. 
And the thing is done as if it were a 
revue or a Christmas pantomime, the 
chief figure being a pantomime lion.” 
A. C. Ward recently emphasized the ne- 
cessity of the lion’s being “perforce, a 


83 For this material, I am indebted to John 
Crosby, Out of the Blue (New York: Simon & 
Schuster, 1952), pp. 21-23. 

34 Henderson, op. cit., p. 617. 
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pantomime lion—a skin with a man in- 
side.”"** In the original production, 
Tommy was played by an actor with an 
experience of sixteen years in playing 
oniy animals. One must read the stage 
directions written by Shaw for the lion 
to appreciate the fun which might be 
extracted from the part and added to 
the whole if it were played by “a skin 
with a man inside.” There was nothing 
funny about Sid Fogel’s tame lion—ad- 
mirably trained, yes, but a sense of 
humor? Hardly. No more could one 
ask him to play Shaw’s Tommy than 
one could ask Mr. Mature to play 
Shaw’s “handsome captain.” Always one 
was aware that trick photography was 
being used, that not even the passionate- 
for-realism Mr. Pascal would expect 
Alan Young actually to play with that 
very real and very bored lion. 


Several very intelligent friends object- 
ed strenuously to me that the waltz 
scene in the arena was out of key with 
the picture and ridiculously nonsensical. 
Since they owed their whole acquaint- 
ance with the play to the film version, 
the objection is understandable. But, 
as Shaw wrote the play, getting directly 
to the dramatic point, he first intro- 
duced the lion in the forest, then Andro- 
cles and Megaera already in flight from 
the Roman soldiers. He wasted no half- 
hour of confusion introducing us to 
Rome and a large part of the Empire, 
to the Legions and the Emperor’s bath, 
to sordid streets and Androcles’ shop, 
where much of Shaw’s amusing panto- 
mime skit of henpecked husband and 
shrewish wife was lost in the flutter and 
clutter of a large proportion of the sixty- 
five animal actors. Then followed in 
the original script the fine pantomime 
scene between Androcles and Tommy, 
the stage directions suggesting business 


55 Ward, op. cit., p. 125. 
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throughout for the man inside the skin 
which Sid Fogel could teach no real lion. 
But most important, and this was en- 
tirely omitted from the film, was the 
close of Shaw’s prologue. Let us examine 
his words; after Androcles has extracted 
the thorn and persuaded the lion to lick 
the sore paw, the lion in gratitude licks 
Androcles’ face: 

(The lion, wagging his tail violently, rises on 
his hind legs and embraces Androcles, who 
makes a wry face and cries) Velvet paws! Velvet 
paws! (The Lion draws in his claws). Thats 
right. (He embraces the lion, who finally takes 
the end of his tail in one paw, places that tight 
around Androcles’ waist, resting it on his hip. 
Androcles takes the other paw in his hand, 
stretches out his arm, and the two waltz raptur- 
ously round and round and finally away through 
the jungle.) 

Megaera rushes after them, complaining 
that Androcles hasn’t danced with her 
for years and now he has gone off “danc- 
ing with a great brute beast that [he 
hasn’t} known for ten minutes.” In 
other words, the point of the waltz in 
the arena is that it is a reprise, the acted- 
out symbol of the friendship of man and 
lion. Used only once in the film, with 
a very distant shot, it lost meaning; and 
the puzzlement of my friends is indeed 
understandable. Also in the play An- 
drocles and Tommy are still waltzing 
when they return from the arena and 
frighten Romans and Christians. When 
all flee, “The lion combining a series 
of yawns, purrs, and roars, achieves 
something very like a laugh.” 1 offer 
this stage direction as but one of many 
in Shaw’s script which Mr. Fogel’s beast, 
however intelligent he may be, simply 
cannot “achieve.” Yes, the use of a real 
king of beasts definitely lost one of the 
funniest and one of the most integral 
parts of Shaw’s plan. 

Pascal and Erskine decided to add not 
only an enormous amount of irrelevant 
and noncontributive spectacle. Worried 
apparently over the roving camera eye 
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and the necessity, as Agate would have 
put it, of changing the shots every forty 
seconds, they broke up and redistributed 
Shaw’s dialogue. They used hundreds 
of extras in many panoramic scenes in 
which that dialogue (and I admit al- 
most all of the original speeches were 
used, somewhere or other) and what 
remained of Shaw’s central characters 
tended to get lost; they introduced many 
extraneous scenes, such as the flirtation 
of the under-officers with Lavinia, which 
positively hindered any chance there 
might have been of Shaw’s seriousness 
breaking through; they treated the whole 
business of persecution, of Christian 
martyrdom, with shocking levity and 
shameful lightness. I am thinking par- 
ticularly of the dramatic impact in the 
play achieved by having Androcles dis- 
appear after the Prologue until he re- 
enters, to join the group of Christians, 
accompanied by Ferrovius and Spintho 
—no weakening of Spintho’s part by 
first showing him to us as a shrinking 
mute in the Emperor’s chambers, no ob- 
vious strong-arm business for Ferrovius 
of lifting heavy carts. Consider the im- 
mediacy and the tension as the three 
strongly contrasted character types en- 
ter together and proceed to present 
themselves dramatically as foils to one 
another. This last example illustrates 
the greatest over-all fault of the film 
version. Shaw’s intent, his purpose, his 
basic ideas, all were dissipated; the film 
lacked concentration. 

Androcles and the Lion was filmed a 
couple of years after Shaw’s death, when 
he could no longer exert any influence 
over the producer, when he could no 
longer assist in the preparation of the 
scenario. The amount of additional 
dialogue is incredible; one must go back 
and restudy Shaw’s script to appreciate 
how great the amount is. All of the dia- 
logue before we discover Androcles in 
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his shop, and much of the dialogue be- 
tween him and Megaera was added. All 
of the scenes involving the Emperor 
before his actual appearance “back- 
stage” at the arena were added; one as- 
sumes that having secured Maurice 
Evans, the producers felt that they must 
“fatten up” the part. An entirely new 
character, that of Cato, the government 
“liaison” official whose duty it is to 
provide martyrs for the arena and to 
urge Mr. Mature to provide them, and 
whose Hollywoodish function it is to 
make comments upon the Captain’s in- 
fatuation with Lavinia, was added. | 
thoroughly enjoyed John Hoyt’s playing 
of the character, but unhappily it had 
nothing to do with Shaw’s play and had 
no Shavian dialogue. Not only the part 
of the Emperor, but necessarily the parts 
of Lentulus (Reginald Gardiner) and 
the Editor (Alan Mowbray) were much 
added to. 

Under the circumstances, it is amaz- 
ing that there was not an even greater 
sense of conflicting elements and styles 
than the film offered. It is possible, in- 
deed, that the very pedestrianism and 
unimaginativeness of the _ direction, 
while uncongenial to the Shavian world, 
did accidentally keep the film on a fair- 
ly consistent level of mediocrity and in- 
significance suitable to SPECTACLE, 
ROMANCE, LAUGHS. The obvious- 
ly sincere attempts of Alan Young as 
Androcles (when one considers the co- 
median’s previous training and experi- 
ence, an amazingly fine job), of Robert 
Newton as Ferrovius, and of Noel Wil- 
liams as Spintho to act to the full the 
finely studied characters Shaw intended 
were equally obviously discouraged by 
the director. These actors seemed to 
have been urged toward broad effects 
and comic turns whenever they atempt- 
ed seriousness or subtlety. Their at- 
tempts were also thwarted by the smart, 
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sharp, and fashionable playing of Messrs. 
Evans, Gardiner, and Mowbray; by the 
shrillness of Miss Lanchester as Megaera, 
and the roaring of Mr. Lockhart as the 
Menagerie Keeper and of Mr. Backus 
as the Centurion; and by the puzzled 
determination of Mr. Mature. Again 
under the circumstances, they did re- 
markably well. Only Miss Simmons— 
obviously too ingenuish, too “sweater- 
girl” sexy, and too smitten with her 
“handsome captain’”’—still managed now 
and then, probably because of her form- 
er training in her home land, to strike 
a truly Shavian note. The cadences and 
the underswell of emotion in Lavinia’s 
speeches apparently carried her away. If 
to some of us a certain note of incon- 
gruity with the whole came in this Shav- 
ian note, the majority of audiences were 
probably content to watch the camera 
caress the curves of the pleasantly youth- 
ful body and were not bothered. On 
the whole the idea of imperial or totali- 
tarian persecution, of Christian martyr- 
dom, seems to be to Hollywood, and to 
Pascal and Erskine and Englund, a very 
jolly and_parlor-public-pornographic 
idea. Any intimations of the immortali- 
ty or the mortality of religion or the 
soul—of beauty and love or the body— 
which drifted across an ocean and a con- 
tinent from the ashes of Shaw to the re- 
ceptive media of the mind and the voice 
of Miss Simmons could brush but faintly 
against the tough brashness of the jolli- 
ness, the sensual callousness, of Holly- 
wood SPECTACLE and ROMANCE. 


What caused all this? Does Hollywood 
not trust audiences to “take” Shaw? 
Does Hollywood have to be “colossal” 
the moment some such vague concept as 
“pagan Rome” is presented to it? Des- 
mond MacCarthy in 1913 lamented the 
lack in the Androcles audiences of “‘suf- 
ficient emotional mobility to follow a 
method which alternates laughter with 


pathos, philosophy with fun, in such 
rapid succession,” and the consequent 
split into three groups: those who liked 
only “the funny bits,” those who could 
attend to the religious and the philo- 
sophical even though they did not like 
them, and those who were merely “irri- 
tated and puzzled” by a mixture of ele- 
ments.°° The Hollywood producers ob- 
viously decided to play safe and appeal 
to the first and largest group, hoping 
that to them might be joined the tabloid 
minded who supposedly are by now con- 
ditioned to the spectacular and the un- 
draped or the even more seductive pseu- 
do-draped. But why? Was not the 
American film public willing to accept 
Pygmalion in a fairly honest and ac- 
curate film version? Is it not now re- 
sponding to that relatively difficult piece 
of lovely artistry and artificiality, The 
Importance of Being Earnest? 


Whatever the reason, surely the first 
piece of Hollywood-film-Shaviana bodes 
no high hopes for “all his other plays” 
in the same medium. Here we had much 
sound if little fury, Mr. Mature ob- 
viously in search of Miss Lamarr (and 
let us thank the producers for not giv- 
ing us all this and Hedy too). But we 
did not have “a great religious drama,” 
“historical tragedy at its deepest,” or 
“deadly deep earnest.” Rather were we 
offered an ugly reconstruction of Rome, 
dominated by a partial Coliseum forty- 
five feet high and ten thousand feet 
square, a cast of sixty-five live animals 
supported by some potentially fine act- 
ors and Victor Mature, and a considera- 
ble exhibition not of bad taste but sim- 
ply of tastelessness. We were offered 
Rome “flaunt{ing] her decadence ad 
lib,” something resembling more “scenes 
of oriental voluptuousness as imagined 


36 Desmond MacCarthy, Shaw (London: Mac- 
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by a whaler’s cabin boy” than Bernard 
Shaw's Androcles and the Lion. 

When Major Barbara was first shown 
in America, the film was prefaced by a 
prologue spoken by Shaw himself, show- 
ing the grand old man of modern drama 
in his eighty-fifth year, declaring with 
calm, sane, and serene humor that he 
had shot his bolt, that his number was 
up, that he had done his work. “But,” 
he added, “if my films are still being 
shown in America, my soul will go 
marching on, and that will content me.” 
He concluded by recalling that he was 
a child during our Civil War. “When I 
grew up they told me that that war in 
America had abolished black slavery, so 
that job having been done, I determined 
to devote my life as far is I could to the 
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abolition of white slavery,” he confessed, 
and begged America to “look after” his 
plays and his films so devoted. With a 
pathos that was more than merely mov- 
ing then, with an unconscious irony as 
of the Hollywood Androcles now, gal- 
lantly waving his hand he uttered in 
that inimitably haunting voice a valedic- 
tion which IJ trust may truly haunt his 
Hollywood producers before they strike 
again: “And I should like to imagine 
that when my mere bodily stuff is gone, 
I should like to imagine that you are 
still working with me, with my soul .. . 
at that particular job. That is all I have 
got to say. And so, farewell!’’’* 


87 New York Times Sunday Magazine, June 1, 
1941, P. 15. 
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JOHN GASSNER 


If this chronicle were confined to reg- 
ular Broadway openings, its brevity 
would set a new record in literary econ- 
omy. Activity on Broadway begins to 
wane in April and becomes virtually 
nonexistent during the summer months. 
It is only by considering the extensions 
of Broadway in off-Broadway produc- 
tions, and by touching upon sundry 
matters relevant to the stage, that I can 
squeeze out an article rather than a note 
on the late spring and summer months. 

Broadway enterprise without benefit 
of music consisted of little that should 
concern us. Early in April, three hopeful 
producers revived the John Murray and 
Allen Boretz farce, Room Service. ‘The 
production, more energetic than gratify- 
ing, left a divided impression, and the 
season was neither richer nor poorer for 
the revival of this product of the thirties. 
Andrew Rosenthal’s Horses in Mid- 
stream, highly successful in London, 
proved to be a thin and only intermit- 
tently entertaining “South Wind” piece 
of sophistication. We continue to differ 
with our English cousins on matters of 
light entertainment. If we strike them 
as too febrile, they strike us as too flac- 
cid, in taste. It would also appear that, 
for us at least, most of the humor of Pur- 
itan-baiting has lost its savor. On Broad- 
way, sophistication is quite passé when 
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it consists of another bohemian round 
of domestic irregularities presumably 
shocking to “the folks back home.” Fun- 
damentalists in morals have won their 
war against license on our stage more 
than they have realized. And the reason 
is not that critics and first-night audi- 
ences have become more moral, but be- 
cause they have become more indifferent 
to morals. There is no fun in seeing 
morality violated, because this is now so 
easy to accomplish. I am reminded of 
the Parisian hero of Bedel’s novel 
Jerome, whose prowess as a lover fails 
him in Sweden because the Scandinavian 
attitude toward sex is so tolerant that he 
is deprived of the pleasure of violating 
convention. 

New York derived more gratification 
from My 3 Angels, Sam and Bella Spe- 
wack’s adaptation of Albert Husson’s La 
Cuisine des Anges. The background of 
the penal colony in French Guiana, and 
the bizarre conduct of three convicts 
who save a maladroit businessman from 
financial disaster, had the advantage of 
novelty. José Ferrer’s production, in 
which Walter Slezak’s moon-faced ap- 
pearance was as delightful as his limber 
performance, added verve to the play- 
wrights’ rather repetitious contrivances. 
And the comedy itself was a more than 
bearable fabrication precisely because its 
amorality was of an unfamiliar kind. 
The convicts dispose of an obnoxious 
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tycoon and an equally objectionable 
young prig in summary fashion. They 
do so with the help of an obliging trop- 
ical reptile fondly called Adolphe by the 
convicts, who have made a pet of the 
viper for other homicidal occasions. The 
embezzler played by Mr. Slezak is also 
quite obliging when he doctors the books 
kept by the unfortunate storekeeper, 
who must be protected when the ruth- 
less tycoon demands an accounting from 
him. Three less moral angels than the 
convicts who save his business and safe- 
guard his daughter’s happiness have 
never been seen on the stage. But since 
better playwriting has been often en- 
countered, it is obvious that the humor 
of this farce depends largely on the 
bizarre notion of righteousness being 
served by its most unlikely agents, Ac- 
tually, this notion begins to pay reduced 
dividends after the first act and a half, 
and the good run that My 3 Angels has 
had is a compliment to the production 
rather than to the adaptation. 

Stage production rather play- 
writing also accounts for the vogue of 
the two late-season musicals, Cole Por- 
ter’s Can-Can and Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein’s Me and Juliet. The former 
has a mediocre book by Abe Burrows 
revolving around another Babbitt-bait- 
ing subject. An upright young judge 
tries to close down the bistros of Mont- 
marte but succumbs to the allure of the 
young woman who runs the most pop- 
ular dive of that celebrated district. For- 
tunately, the time is 1890, always a con- 
genial period for showmanship, and the 
place is Toulouse-Lautrec’s colorful hab- 
itat, which gives Jo Mielziner the oppor- 
tunity he needs to display his pictorial 
skill. Moreover, the judge’s main am- 
bition is to suppress can-can dancing, 
and the plot accommodates Michael 
Kidd's exciting and satirical dance num- 
bers. Even Cole Porter’s songs and the 
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violent singing style of the highly touted 
imported songstress “Lilo” are distinctly 
less satisfying than Michael Kidd’s chore- 
ography and the remarkable dancing of 
Gwen Verdon. Can-Can is exactly what 
its title suggests—namely, a dance-show. 
A German-language newspaper in New 
York describes it as Ein Triumph der 
Beine—literally, a triumph of the legs. 
We have come to expect more than that 
from the musical theatre. 

We also expect more from Rodgers 
and Hammerstein than these accom- 
plished showmen have given us in Me 
and Juliet. Rodgers’ tunes, pleasant 
enough, do not represent his talent at 
its best. ““No Other Love” is an appeal- 
ing tune, but it is used repeatedly to 
cover up a lack of musical invention in 
the score. If there is some originality in 
the number “The Big, Black Giant,” a 
recitative which tells how the audience 
out front looks to the performers, the 
words defeat the purpose with their 
commonplaceness. Nor was Hammer- 
stein particularly adept in the book, a 
backstage story of romance and melo- 
drama which employs the “play within 
a play” device. The content of the play 
that is being rehearsed by the cast passes 
comprehension. It started off as one of 
those specious ideas that Broadway con- 
siders an “idea” and that nobody any- 
where else does. Evidently Rodgers and 
Hammerstein decided that they them- 
selves didn’t know what it was about 
and simply dropped it. The real subject 
of the play is the love of a young female 
star for a young assistant stage manager, 
in spite of the opposition of a burly 
stagehand who plays the “menace’’ in 
the proceedings. 

Tired as this story is, it nonetheless 
lends itself to attractive back-stage vig- 
nettes. And since the lovers, the charm- 
ing Isabel Bigley and Bill Hayes, per- 
form with engaging freshness, the play- 
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goer’s pulse quickens with sympathy and 
pleasure. Joan McCracken supplies con- 
siderable comedy with brash acting and 
facile dancing, and carries on a supple- 
mentary romance in a lighter vein; and 
George Abbott, who directed the show 
with his customary skill, supplies many 
incidental touches of professionalism. It 
may be said of Me and Juliet that it rep- 
resents a marriage of fresh creativity and 
staid professionalism, and that the latter 
detracts from the former. If Rodgers 
and Hammerstein had been a quarter of 
a century younger, they might have pro- 
duced a truly congenial little “musical.” 
But since they are grizzled veterans of 
the profession now, they try to aim at a 
sparrow with full artillery equipment. 
They bring down the bird, but the noise 
and fuss they make is disproportionate 
to the objective. This is, indeed, the 
most accurate description of Broadway 
—and West End—showmanship. 


II 

How egregiously vulgar such enter- 
prise can become is obvious. Although 
Me and Juliet must be exempted from 
so severe a charge, Michael Todd's per- 
ennial Jones Beach production of A 
Night in Venice, the Johann Strauss 
operetta, cannot be. It will be well to 
guard against this elephantinism  off- 
Broadway, too, for the temptation to do 
things in a big way as a means for im- 
pressing the public is ever present in the 
theatre. The Common Glory, Paul 
Green’s open-air drama of the Revolu- 
tionary War, which I saw in Williams- 
burg, Virginia, barely escapes this kind 
of professionalism. 


There is more reason, however, for 
broadening and multiplying stage effects, 
such as a full-sized battle of Yorktown, 
in the case of a chronicle. I was pleased, 
therefore, to find that this production— 
now in its seventh year in the Matoaka 
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Lake Amphitheatre at the edge of the 
William and Mary campus—had_ been 
directed with considerable tact by How- 
ard Scammon. Wisely, Mr. Scammon 
left the treatment of several large scenes 
to choreography, ably executed by Myra 
Kinch. For example, the account of the 
suffering of the Virginia colony (during 
the dark period before the Yorktown 
victory) was subsumed under a dance- 
pantomime of almost exquisite grace in- 
stead of being labored by realistic expo- 
sition and by extensive vociferation by 
the actors. Mr. Scammon’s main conces- 
sion was the Yorktown battle scene, 
which included bombardment by a ship 
drawn across the lake behind the stage. 
Fortunately, the scene was brief and to 
the point. 


Mr. Scammon, who was generally suc- 
cessful with his cast, was also fortunate 
in the design and costuming of his pro- 
duction by Roger and Suzanne Sherman 
respectively. The multiple settings, 
though ample, were not lavish; playing 
areas, placed on different levels and ex- 
pertly lighted, were rightly treated as 
more important than “scenery” per se. 
For the producers of large spectacles, 
whether of Broadway or regional qual- 
ity, it is particularly important to realize 
how easy it is to “dress” a playing area 
with the actors and dancers themselves. 
‘The stage composition, largely the work 
of the director and choreographer, was 
itself scenery in the big scenes of The 
Common Glory, and it was especially 
satisfactory because Suzanne Sherman's 
costuming filled the stage with a tasteful 
array of colors and shapes. It has been 
noted before that costumes, stage prop- 
erties, and heraldic signs supplied ample 
scenic effect in the Elizabethan public 
theatres. On shallow stages, it is often 
possible to do without any other setting, 
aside from the architecture of the stage. 
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If less gratifying features of The Com- 
mon Glory require mention, these point 
to problems associated with the need to 
project action and speech in open-air 
theatres, as well as with the playwriting 
entailed by the productions. The humor 
is likely to be broad and tends to be pro- 
jected very broadly. Such was the case 
in the treatment of a ne’er-do-well clown- 
ing character whose anti-heroic role 
counterpoints the heroism of Jefferson, 
Patrick Henry, and the other patriots 
who appear in The Common Glory. 
The audience, indeed, thoroughly en- 
joys the comedian’s antics, which include 
the ignominious fact that he was wound- 
ed in the rear. But the spectators’ en- 
thusiasm in this instance represents too 
easy a victory for both the playwright 
and producer. It must also be noted that 
in order to “project,” the actors speak 
rather laboriously, sometimes separating 
syllables as if there were hyphens be- 
tween them. The necessity of doing so 
would be less evident in the case of 
better trained actors, and perhaps new 
developments in acoustics would breed 
greater confidence in a freer, less formal 
type of delivery. ‘The present method of 
delivering words and lines not only im- 
pedes action but calls attention to pro- 
saic dialogue. In other times, so gifted 
a writer as Paul Green would have used 
poetry, and only poetry, indeed, could 
have overcome an impression of diffuse- 
ness and some classroom pedestrianism 
in the play. 

On historic ground such as that on 
which The Common Glory is performed, 
however, the above-noted defects may be 
considered only moderately objection- 
able. They do not detract from the 
value of the play as a celebration of 
Virginia’s role in the War of Indepen- 
dence. The producing organization 
known as the Jamestown Corporation, 
as well as the municipality of Williams- 
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burg, deserves commendation for an en- 
terprise that integrates the theatre into 
the traditions of a region that cannot be 
adequately represented by Broadway 
showmanship and hothouse intellectual- 
ism. And the most gratifying quality of 
this enterprise, I repeat, is its freedom, 
in the main, from the factitious pageant- 
ry to which it might well have suc- 
cumbed. 

Even more exemplary in this respect 
is The Lost Colony, Paul Green’s other 
open-air drama, now in its thirteenth 
season at Manteo, on Roanoke Island, 
in North Carolina. The production, su- 
pervised by Samuel Selden and staged by 
Clifton Britton, is admirably restrained, 
as is the choreography by John Lehman. 
Here pageantry is virtually absent, even 
though the big scenes in Elizabethan 
England, those dealing with Raleigh’s 
return from the coast of America and 
the departure of colonists for the new 
world, could have been conducive to 
theatrical pomp. Even the necessity of 
presenting Indians performing a corn- 
dance ritual and engaging in war did 
not destroy the tastefulness of the pro- 
duction, But more than taste was pres- 
ent in the proceedings. The production 
possessed the power of conviction which 
usually appears when the direction 
grasps a central purpose and meaning. 
Since Paul Green was himself in full 
control of his subject, The Lost Colony 
represents a triumph for the growing 
movement of open-air regional produc- 
tions. 

Nothing in this particular production 
lacks authenticity in the true sense of 
the term—namely, fidelity to a central 
idea impacted in the subject. That idea 
is sobering, for it amounts to a realiza- 
tion that much hard labor and heroism 
went into the making of America from 
the very beginning, that trials had to be 
endured, and that tragedy is a conco- 
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mittant of the vision that led to the first 
settlements. Even the humor that first 
seems arbitrarily injected into the play 
by means of the familiar clown role of a 
rascally beggar becomes contributory to 
the high theme. His transplantation 
from the old world to the new turns the 
Elizabethan knave into a man, for Tovyn- 
bee’s law of “challenge and response”’ is 
shown to be in full operation. America 
was made by men, but the land, in turn, 
made men. By the time the play ends 
and the desperate colonists leave Roan- 
oke Island and move into the darkness 
of history, they have attained the dignity 
of tragic characters—and this without 
the trappings and flourishes of conven- 
tional high tragedy. 

The tone and structure of The Lost 
Colony are as sobering as the subject 
matter, and the production is equal to 
the playwriting in this instance. The 
choral chant with which the play opens, 
the historian who follows the chant, the 
processions in the body of the work, all 
receive a simple treatment that bespeaks 
reverence without formalism. The sim- 
ple wooden sides of the stage, and the 
two light-towers at the right and the left 
suggestive of stockade fortifications, 
frame the events with simple austerity. 
The permanent settings for the Roanoke 
settlement, of wattle and clay construc- 
tion, are mansion-type backgrounds uni- 
fied in the foreground, forming an open 
rectangle. They are backed by a palisade 
which gives the impression of abutting 
on Roanoke Sound. The only spectac- 
ular event, the passing of a ship behind 
the palisade, is brief and quiet. A battle 
in which the Indians are repelled by the 
settlers is excitingly managed, but com- 
pletely escapes the hocus-pocus of staged 
combats. And from Robert Armstrong’s 
impressive John Borden, Barbara Grif- 
fith’s spirited Eleanor Dare, and Fred- 
erick Johnson’s Reverend Martin down 
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to the lowliest “Indian,” the actors main- 
tain restraint. The only virtuoso per- 
formances, those of Fred Young as the 
beggar-clown Tom Harris and Lillian 
Prince as Queen Elizabeth, are justified 
by the requirements of the respective 
roles. 

A new genre of American playwriting 
was born with The Lost Colony thirteen 
years ago. We may call it a native var- 
iant of the epic style developed by 
Brecht and Piscator in the Germany of 
the twenties, a stvle to which Paul Green 
was already fully responsive (although 
he may have developed it quite indepen- 
dently) when he wrote Johnny Johnson. 
But Mr. Green’s writing combines the 
courtliness of a Southern gentleman and 
the casualness and ease of an uncosmo- 
politan American. There is no European 
intellectual stridency in his work. In 
The Lost Colony he also avoids the 
nervousness that characterizes ambitious 
Broadway undertakings. He also gives 
us, especially in The Lost Colony, a style 
of theatre that strikes a happy medium 
between pageantry and a tightly knit 
drama. 

The one dramatic problem he has not 
yet solved in either this play or The 
Common Glory is that of finding a piv- 
otal character. In the last-mentioned 
piece Jefferson plays hide and seek with 
the audience, and does not materialize 
richly as a person. In The Lost Colony, 
Raleigh is a lay figure who is succeeded 
by other lay figures until John Borden 
becomes the leader of the Roanoke 
settlers late in the action. Actually, Mr. 
Green has a collective hero in the col- 
onists, and a collective hero could do 
verv well for this kind of play. Unfor- 
tunately, however, there are fewer pos- 
sibilities of individualizing members of 
the group in an open-air drama employ- 
ing a huge cast than in such a group 
drama as O'Casey’s The Plough and the 
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Stars. The members of Mr. Green's 
group are thinner creations, and some- 
times they tend to become stereotypes. 
It is as a rite, then, that a play such as 
The Lost Colony is most persuasive. 

Perhaps there is no solution for this 
problem of centralized and fully-dimen- 
sioned characterization. If so, we shall 
simply have to resign ourselves to the 
fact that plays such as The Lost Colony 
must have the defects of their virtues. 
The defects, moreover, should not dis- 
courage other attempts to create out- 
door drama _ significantly related to 
American life and tradition. If these 
plays are unlikely to become dramatic 
masterpieces (unless a great poet writes 
them), they can nevertheless give the 
theatre much greater vitality and justifi- 
cation than the customary Broadway 
spectacles. 


ul 


Nor is this conviction on my part the 
only reason for my having foraged far 
from Manhattan. Another is that off- 
Broadway productions in New York, 
whether “good” or “bad,” have provided 
no real vistas of a theatre that can be 
considered meaningful to American life, 
any more than the packaged summer- 
stock productions are meaningful. In 
June, for example, the Theatre de Lys 
started a brief season in Greenwich Vil- 
lage. The opening bill was Simon Gan- 
tillon’s Maya, a play not without some 
small merit in the original French, but 
hopeless in English. Incompetently pro- 
duced, it failed miserably. An account 
of all the errors perpetrated in this 
single production would comprise a 
vade mecum for every student director. 
But even if it had been superbly staged, 
Maya, with its Gallic elegy on a harlot's 
establishment on the Marseilles water 
front, could have contributed nothing to 
the vitality of the American stage. Nor 
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could the better-staged Chinese Circle of 
Chalk, which along with The School for 
Scandal and The Scarecrow completed 
this off-Broadway repertoire. ‘The latter 
two plays could make stronger claims 
upon our attention. Yet these, too, re- 
main hothouse products for our theatre. 
If they constitute “culture,’’ they do so 
only in a purely academic sense. 

A somewhat more commendable effort 
was José Quintero’s Circle-in-the-Square 
production of Truman Capote’s The 
Grass Harp. Since the play failed on 
Broadway, Mr. Quintero provided us 
with an opportunity to determine wheth- 
er this imaginative and poetic drama 
would prove more effective when staged 
afresh in arena style. Some improvement 
could be observed, and the play seemed 
less diffuse and effete. Had the produc- 
tion proved that Broadway had neglect- 
ed a masterpiece, Mr. Quintero’s enter- 
prise would have deserved our plaudits. 
This is not the case, however. It was ap- 
parent, on the contrary, that the bias of 
this excellent theatrical group in choos- 
ing The Grass Harp and other plays is 
“aesthetic.” When our urban off-Broad- 
way theatre veers away from commer- 
cialism it favors a sickly or a futile sen- 
sibility. I readily concede that decadence 
can have a rather lovely phosphores- 
cence at times, although I prefer to find 
it in lyric poetry rather than in the 
drama. But it would be extravagant to 
expect that the theatre can make itself 
indispensable to the American pcople 
by expecting them to palpitate over 
spectacles of moronic rustics and footless 
eccentrics making “‘poetry” with their 
confusions and tribulations. A play such 
as The Grass Harp, even when merit is 
granted to it more lavishly than I could 
approve (and even if it is a relief from 
the Samuel French and the Broadway 
“hit” staples of the little theatres), repre- 
sents only an illusory departure from 
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Broadway showmanship. Broadway has 
not been “unexperimental.”” Nor has it 
been antagonistic to displays of sensibil- 
ity. Cosmopolitan theatre rarely is. The 
fundamental limitation of cosmopolitan 
“professionalism” is its inability to shed 
the grease-paint world. It is that world 
which the open-air drama escapes. 
That escape can be effected, of course, 
by plays not at all intended for open-air 
production, even by conversational 
pieces such as Shaw wrote with his 
healthy intelligence. A superb example 
is The Plough and the Stars, which cer- 
tainly takes the mind and heart out of 
the green room. And a Greenwich Vil- 
lage production of O’Casey’s drama was 
undoubtedly the most welcome of the 


off-Broadway productions, especially 


since it was ably staged by ‘Thomas 
Clancy and had a competent Fluther 
Good. The Plough and the Stars tower- 
ed over anything Broadway had _pre- 
sented during an entire season. Never- 
theless, I cannot report any genuine 
enthusiasm on my part, either as a spec- 
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tator or as a critic, and the reason is 
simple. A production does not exist 
apart from the theatre in which it is 
given and the audience before which it 
is played. The Plough and the Stars 
should not be played in a hole-sized the- 
atre before handfuls of listless Green- 
wich Village sophisticates. I missed the 
expanse of a full-sized auditorium filled 
with a full-sized audience—an audience 
that represents an undiminished human- 
ity capable of intense emotion or even 
partisanship. 

The American theatre cannot be sus- 
tained without exhilaration. I found 
that essential element in the open-air 
productions of Virginia and North Car- 
olina. I did not find it on Broadway ex- 
cept at the premiere of The Crucible. 
I did not find it at all in the “art-the- 
atre,” “experimental theatre,” off-Broad- 
way precincts. I have not found any ex- 
hilaration there since the thirties. Can 
the theatre outside of New York and its 
summer-stock circuit make up for this 
deficiency? I very much hope so. 


THE NEWSPAPERMAN AS CRITIC: 
THE NEW YORK DRAMA REVIEWERS’ 


LENYTH BROCKETT 


I 


In an article published in the Octo- 
ber, 1951 issue of Harper's Magazine, 
John Houseman examined the frequent- 
ly debated subject of the power of the 
drama critics over the professional the- 
atre in the United States. Noting the 
effects of new economic conditions 
which have emerged since the second 
World War, he declared that the critic’s 
verdict, since 1945, has been “absolute, 
irrevocable, and almost instantaneous in 
its execution,” pointing out that “the 
records of the past five years reveal no 
single significant example of a Broad- 
way management's successfully challeng- 
ing a predominately adverse critical ver- 
dict.” The factors contributing to this 
situation he described as partly cultural, 
partly economic; the latter include the 
exorbitant postwar production and run- 
ning costs which have made immediate 
success necessary for commercial survi- 
val, plus the competition of free enter- 
tainment and the deterrent of high box- 
office prices, which have caused the 
present-day theatre goer to be more se- 
lective and more inclined to rely on 
critical advice. Recognizing that it is 
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not the reaction of any single individual, 
but the critical consensus which is in- 
fluential, Mr. Houseman concluded: “It 
is true, then, what they said about 
Broadway: that the power of theatrical] 
life and death is today vested in those 
nine newspapermen who, in any par- 
ticular season, happen to occupy the 
positions of drama critics on the princi- 
pal daily newspapers of New York 
City.”? Of these nine men, seven are 
generally conceded to exert significant 
influence, their relative importance de- 
pending principally upon the size and 


the kind of circulation of the newspa-- 


pers for which they work. Currently 
these seven are Brooks Atkinson of the 
Times, Walter F. Kerr of the Hearld 
Tribune, Richard Watts, Jr., of the Post, 
William Hawkins of the World-Tele- 
gram, John Chapman of the News, 
Robert Coleman of the Mirror, and 
John McClain of the Journal-American. 

While some of Mr. Houseman’s inter- 
pretations have been disputed, it is sig- 
nificant that a number of the daily re- 
viewers themselves concur with his cen- 
tral thesis: that the combined opinion 
of the critics has an unprecedentedly 
powerful influence upon the theatre- 
going habits of the public, and conse- 
quently upon the professional theatre 
in the United States. Most of them 
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would probably agree with the following 
statement by Mr. Kerr of the Tribune: 
“The present-day audience insists upon 
being guided by newspapers before it 
will go to the theatre. . . . There have 
abways been critics, but the audience has 
not always given them this power.”® 
Generally, the daily reviewers are in- 
clined to lament this situation, to dis- 
claim responsibility for it, but to con- 
cede that it exists. As a consequence of 
their present position of authority, the 
work of the newspaper critics now as- 
sumes a practical significance quite out 
of proportion, in most cases, to its in- 
trinsic merit. 


II 


In an essay titled “Dramatic Criticism 
in America,” George Jean Nathan 
charged the theatre critics of an earlier 
period with the faults of superficiality, 
Philistinism, provinciality, ignorance, 
and professional dishonesty; and added 
the following comment: 

The ruling ethic of the American press so 
far as the theatre is concerned is one of unctu- 
ous laissez faire. “If you can’t praise, don’t dis- 
praise,” is the editorial injunction to the re- 
viewer. The theatre in America is a_ great 
business—greater even than the department 
store—and a great business should be treated 
with proper respect. . .. The theatre must be 
helped, and the way to help it is uninterrupted- 
ly to speak well of it. Fine drama? Art? A 
newspaper has no concern with fine drama and 
art; the public is not interested in such things. 
A newspaper's concern is primarily with news.4 


Mr. Nathan’s indictment was written 
thirty years ago. In recent attacks upon 
today’s critic, the allegation that he is 
unduly gentle and_ insufficiently de- 
manding has been conspicuously ab- 
sent. The critic is now more commonly 


8 Quotations which are not acknowledged 
otherwise are taken from letters written to the 
author by the critics concerned. 

*George Jean Nathan, The Critic and the 
Drama (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1922), pp. 


149-150. 
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blamed for being unnecessarily harsh 
and for deliberately choosing to write 
a damaging review because of the 
greater scope it gives him for humorous 
abuse. The charge that the critic is 
forced by his newspaper to write favor- 
able reviews is not usually urged against 
the contemporary critic, who has, as Mr. 
Houseman took care to point out, an un- 
challenged reputation for honesty, and 
who is believed to be practically free 
from editorial pressure. 

Mr. Nathan’s criticism is nevertheless 
still pertinent in one important respect. 
The daily reviewer, who is now able to 
help decide the commercial success or 
failure of a play, is still, first of all, a 
newspaperman. This rather obvious fact 
has some far-reaching consequences in 
the critic’s training, in his attitude to- 
ward his function, and, finally, in the 
methods and standards which he em- 
ploys. Of the seven critics previously 
named, all but one served their appren- 
ticeships for their present positions in 
one phase or another of newspaper 
work. Only Walter Kerr, formerly critic 
for the magazine Commonweal and a 
relative newcomer to the field of dailv 
reviewing, has had the type of education 
and training in theatre and drama 
which might reasonably be considered 
desirable for a position of such au- 
thority. 

More significantly, the fact that the 
daily reviewer is a newspaperman has 
led him to interpret his function as 
purely reportorial, an attitude illustrat- 
ed by the following comment of William 
Hawkins, of the World-Telegram, who 
has described theatrical criticism as a 
type of “shopping service” which a news- 
paper offers its readers. He writes: “I 
have always objected to the use of the 
word ‘criticism’ as applied to news- 
papers. I don’t believe that what is 
written in a hurry during a couple of 
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hours after a nerve wracked original 
performance of a play has anything to 
do with criticism. It is, at best, straight 
reporting, which is what the paper 
wants anyway.” A similar sentiment is 
voiced by the “Dean” of the New York 
critics, Mr. Atkinson of the Times, who 
writes: “I am not working for the the- 
atre but for the public and I try to 
maintain as detached an attitude to- 
ward the theatre as possible.” 

The attitude that he is merely a re- 
porter of his own impressions, not an 
authority on drama, that he is working 
for a newspaper, not for the theatre, 
and that his responsibility, consequent- 
ly, is not to the theatre but to the gen- 
eral public, is commonly encountered 
among the daily critics. The unfortu- 
nate result of such assumptions is the 
opinion that the more nearly the critic 
resembles an uninformed hypo- 
thetical) “average theatre goer,” the 
more capable he is as a critic. It was 
this attitude to which Irwin Shaw refer- 
red in the preface to the published ver- 
sion of his play, The Assassin, when he 
charged that the New York critics do 
not know and refuse to learn how to 
perform their jobs. ‘The reforms which 
Mr. Shaw proposed to the critics in- 
cluded reading the playscript in ad- 
vance of seeing the performance, occa- 
sionally attending rehearsals, and _ at- 
tempting to become familiar with the 
techniques of playwriting and theatre 
production, procedures which he _ be- 
lieved would assist the critic in distin- 
guishing between the merits and faults 
of a play and those of its production. 
These and similar suggestions have been 
firmly resisted by the critics, the major- 
ity of whom still refuse to read plays in 
advance of performance, and would re- 
gard it as a serious violation of their 
function to attend rehearsals. They jus- 
tify their practice on the basis that it is 
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their job to judge only what is on the 
stage, and, ultimately, on the assump- 
tion that more information would make 
them less like the “average’”” member of 
the public. 


The shortcomings of this position are 
obvious. There is, first, the evident im- 
possibility of determining the “public” 
point of view with any degree of ac- 
curacy, since there exists no single homo- 
geneous theatre-going public of identical 
or even closely similar tastes. George 
Jean Nathan, vindicating his own frank- 
ly personal criteria, has correctly pointed 
out that the public taste, so called, is 
actually indeterminable, unpredictable, 
and undeserving of serious considera- 
tion.’ Secondly, it is ridiculous to imag- 
ine that the daily reviewer, required as 
he is to attend and judge every opening 
during the theatrical season, could main- 
tain the point of view of the average 
theatre goer. Actually, the critic’s insist- 
ence on remaining uninformed the 
better to approximate typical audience 
reaction appears to be a rationalization, 
and his efforts to adopt “public taste” 
as his measuring rod too often result in 
accepting the lowest common denomina- 
tor of public taste. This seems to be 
true, at least, of those critics who are 
almost belligerent in their efforts to 
avoid the suspicious taint of “highbrow” 
attitudes. John Chapman’s laconic and 
insulting review of The Grass Harp® 
and John McClain’s obtuse criticism of 
The Wild Duck,’ as produced two sea- 
sons ago at the City Center, would seem 
to illustrate the absolute triumph of the 
daily reviewer's diligent effort to remain 
uninformed. 


5 George Jean Nathan, Theatre Book of the 
Year, 1949-50 (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1951), 38-39. 

6 New York Daily News, March 28, 1952. 

7 New York Journal-American, December 28, 


1951. 
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It should be noted that one well- 
established critic, Richard Watts, Jr., of 
the Post, has recognized the fallacies of 
trying to approximate the level of taste 
of the general public. He writes: “I 
don't think criticism can possibly be ob- 
jective, and so I frankly set down all my 
personal prejudices and enthusiasms in 
order that the reader can match his gen- 
eral taste with mine and_ estimate 
whether I am likely to be a good guide 
for him. Only when the playgoer has 
some idea of how his general viewpoint 
appears to coincide with or differ from 
mine am I likely to be of help to him.” 
Mr. Watts’s position—which, one may 
note in passing, has been that of some 
of the better critics of the modern pe- 
riod, including George Bernard Shaw— 
assumes, of course, that the critic pos- 
sesses some reasonably clear standards 
for evaluation and, obviously, that his 
criticism will be sufficiently explicit to 
make his criteria clear to his readers. 
This is unfortunately not characteristic 
of the majority of the newspaper review- 
ers, who too frequently issue statements 
of sweeping condemnation or praise, de- 
livered in terms so general that the basis 
of judgment is obscure. 


III 


The entire question of critical stand- 
ards appears, in fact, to be an unwel- 
come subject to the daily reviewer, in 
whom the mention of the word “cri- 
teria” is likely to provoke a response of 
wariness or veiled alarm, if not of actual 
animosity. He is quick to point out the 
many factors which impel him to em- 
ploy relative standards, and which he 
believes justify an impressionistic re- 
porting of his personal reactions. These 
factors include the haste and pressure 
forced upon him by an early newspaper 
deadline, the limited space at his dis- 
posal, and the fact that, as a journalist, 
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he is necessarily caught up in the pres- 
ent. He believes also that, as a newspa- 
perman, his “first function,” as Mr. Kerr 
has put it, “is to report what is tolerable 
at the moment,” since “an audience is 
looking for a play it can go to see here 
and now—this year—and [the critic] 
must indicate relative and momentary 
attractiveness where it exists.” As a con- 
sequence of these factors, the critic’s 
judgment of a particular play is inev- 
itably influenced by the context of the 
season, the past performances of drama- 
tist, producer, director, and actors, the 
special conditions of the production, 
and, just possibly, as Mr. Kerr himself 
has facetiously suggested, by “the state 
of his digestive system on that particu- 
lar evening.” 

Probably the most extreme endorse- 
ment of relativistic criticism was ex- 
pressed by Brooks Atkinson in an article 
which was originally published in the 
Sunday Times and which has been pre- 
served in his journal, Once. Around the 
Sun. Here Mr. Atkinson virtually as- 
serts the worthlessness of all criticism, 
presumably including his own, on the 
basis that one man’s opinion is as good 
as another’s. “Critics,” he declares, “‘rep- 
resent an authority that no intelligent 
man recognizes. ... For the truth is that 
there is no such thing as being right 
about a work of art.’’* Such a position 
practically negates the possibility of sig- 
nificant criticism, which must assume 
the existence of a positive and defensible 
scale of values. While not all of the 
newspaper critics agree completely with 
Mr. Atkinson on this point (Mr. Kerr 
and Mr. Watts specifically do not), it is 
nevertheless true that the greatest part 
of journalistic criticism appears to be 
written on the assumption that there is 
no possible permanent value system in 


8 Justin Brooks Atkinson, Once Around the 
Sun (New York: Harcourt Brace, 1951), Pp. 97- 
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terms of which the critic can proceed. 
Certainly the daily critic is frequently 
justified in adapting his standards to the 
immediate situation; he correctly con- 
siders each play on its own terms, com- 
paring the merits or failings of a farce 
with those of another farce, those of a 
serious play with another of similar in- 
tent; and his evaluation of each play is 
understandably influenced by the qual- 
ity of the theatrical season in which it 
appears. But it should net be an impos- 
sible feat for the critic to expand his 
horizon beyond the current season, or 
past few seasons, and to examine con- 
temporary drama in a frame of refer- 
ence of permanent values. 

The question of relative versus abso- 
lute standards in theatre criticism has 
been discussed by Walter Kerr in an 
amusing article provoked, he said, by 
the embarrassing question frequently 
posed him by earnest students and pro- 
fessors of drama: “Just what does the 
critic look for when he reviews a play?” 
Mr. Kerr presents the following version 
of the way in which a critic employing 
“absolute” criteria might be presumed 
to operate: 

Does he say: “Well, I give 20 per cent for 
integral harmony between theme and climax, 
12 per cent for catharsis, 18 per cent for direct 
characterization, 18 per cent for indirect char- 
acterization, 22 per cent for main plot, 16 per 
cent for subplot, 8 per cent for exaltation, 2 
per cent for neatness, and the balance to all 
companies having a preponderance of blondes.” 

Does he carry a scientifically graded tab sheet 
to the theater with him and score off points in 
the light of the firmer principles of Aristotle, 
Castelvetro, Scaliger, Dryden, Lessing, Diderot 
and William Archer?9 


The implication that the critic pos- 
sessing conscious and reasonably stable 
standards must necessarily lapse into ab- 
surd technical jargon, or must figure 


® Walter F. Kerr, “Just What Does a Critic 
Look for When He Reviews a Play?” San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, July 13, 19532. 
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mechanical percentages, and that his 
principles can only be drawn from and 
must always be supported by reference 
to Aristotle, Castelvetro, and the rest, 
is obviously false. Probably Mr. Kerr 
himself would admit to the fallacies in 
his humorous overstatement of the case. 
The main point of his article, in any 
event, is his contention that the critic's 
standards must be so thoroughly ab- 
sorbed into his general “taste” that thev 
virtually disappear from notice. He 
writes: 

It seems to me that this whole matter of taste 
—and of the absolute standards it is presumed 
to rest on—is pretty widely misunderstood. 
There are all kinds of canons of criticism, and 
a good many of them are thoroughly sound. I’m 
not one for junking a hard-won dramatic prin- 
ciple just because it is two thousand years old. 
But this sort of thing is groundwork, the cut- 
ting of baby teeth. It is something to be inves- 
tigated at the student level, something to be 
soaked up. 

Once it has been soaked up, however, it 
should be expected to disappear into the gen- 
eral taste; it is not meant to be paraded pontif- 
ically, used as an intelligence quotient, or 
brandished as an esoteric cudgel over the heads 
of the folks who are just trying to find a good 
show on 45th street. 


Certainly one can agree with Mr. 
Kerr that the critic’s knowledge ought 
as he says, to be “soaked up,” and should 
not be ostentatiously paraded. One is 
relieved, at least, to discover that Mr. 
Kerr is not exactly among the defenders 
of ignorance, for he also states in the 
same article that the more extensive a 
critic’s exposure to the theatre, the 
sounder his taste is likely to be. But the 
assumption that the daily reviewer has 
absorbed a system of values which op- 
erates in his general taste, though it may 
possibly apply to some of the better 
critics outside the field of newspaper 
reviewing, does not seem to be well 
founded. The vague and general terms 
in which praise or blame is stated, the 
typical lack of careful explanation, too 
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frequently suggest the absence, rather 
than the concealment, of any critical 
principles. The danger of using “taste” 
as a critical method is that it too often 
relieves the critic of the tasks of analysis 
and explicit statement, which can alone 
be meaningful to the reader and help- 
ful to the playwright. 


1V 


Perhaps a symptom of his lack of con- 
sistent standards and possibly the most 
serious shortcoming of the newspaper 
critic is his failure to explain either his 
objections or his approval with sufficient 
clarity to indicate the basis of judgment. 
It is true that the critics differ in this 
respect: John McClain, Robert Cole- 
man, and John Chapman are more fre- 
quently given to sweeping dismissals or 
unqualified and unexplained enthusi- 
asm than are, for example, Mr. Watts 
and Mr. Kerr. The practice of the 
critics in this respect tends to vary also 
according to the prestige of the play- 
wright whose work is being reviewed. 
When criticizing a play by a recognized 
dramatist, or one presented by a very 
well-established producer, the critic is 
inclined to explain his judgments some- 
what more than usual. In the cases of 
plays of little prestige and merit, the 
typical daily review is a sweeping con- 
demnation, or, most frequently, a hum- 
orous description of the sufferings which 
the critic must endure in the course of 
his duties. It should be remembered, 
certainly, in his defense, that the critic 
is expected to review many worthless 
plays the literary equivalents of which 
no book reviewer would be required to 
consider seriously. But if the unsuccess- 
ful playwright is to profit from his ex- 
perience, if he and the producer, direc- 


_ tor, and actors are to “learn” anything 


from an expensive failure, the critic 
might well be a chief source of illumina- 
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tion, a process which cannot be served 
by condemnation without explanation. 
Most of the deficiencies in the work 
of the daily critic appear to derive from 
his insistence—noted earlier in another 
connection—that, since he is a newspa- 
perman, his function is primarily repor- 
torial. He is inclined to defend his prac- 
tices on the grounds that, as a journal- 
ist, he need not attempt to deliver a 
final judgment, that his criticism, like 
the newspaper in which it appears, is 
intended to be read for its momentary 
interest and then forgotten, and that the 
general public neither expects nor de- 
sires serious criticism of the daily re- 
viewer. As to the last claim, it will be 
necessary to wait until more serious crit- 
icism appears before it will be possible 
to discover whether the public wants it. 
There is, in any event, some inconsist- 
ency between the critic’s claim to be 
merely a “reporter” and the fact that, 
as a member of the New York Critics’ 
Circle, he feels sufficiently competent 
to select the most distinguished Ameri- 
can play produced each season. He ob- 
viously believes, also, that his vote is 
based on standards which are not en- 
tirely relative, for, as a member of the 
Critics’ Circle, he assumes the right to 
withhold the award when no play of 
“sufficient distinction” has appeared. 


It was John Chapman of the News 
who claimed not long ago that the work 
of the daily reviewer has been known 
to exert a positive and beneficial influ- 
ence upon playwrights. In his introduc- 
tion to Tennessee Williams’ The Rose 
Tattoo, in the volume of Best Plays of 
1950-51, Mr. Chapman asserted that Mr. 
Williams’ shift from the serious vein of 
A Streetcar Named Desire and Summer 
and Smoke to the comic vein of The 
Rose Tattoo probably came about as 
a result of his “reading and pondering 
his critics.” Furthermore, the revisions 
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made in the last play after its opening 
indicated to Mr. Chapman that Mr. Wil- 
liams again “had pondered his criti- 
cisms.”” From this Mr. Chapman cheer- 
fully deduced that “contrary to popular 
belief, criticism as it is practiced today 
can be constructive.”?° 

It should be evident, however, that 
the daily critic cannot exert a construc- 
tive influence upon playwrights until he 
has developed some intelligent critical 
standards which he is willing to defend, 
and until he is capable of writing with 
sufficient explicitness to make his basis 
of judgment clear to a thoughtful read- 


10 John Chapman (ed.), The Best Plays of 
1950-51, and the Yearbook of the Drama in 
America (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1951), 
p. 222. 
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er. In order to do this, he would have 
to abandon his pose of being merely a 
reporter of his own sensations, and his 
useless attempt to approximate the aver- 
age level of public taste. The reviewer 
did not ask, perhaps, for the authority 
which he now possesses as a result of 
the economic structure of the commer- 
cial theatre; but, possessing this power, 
he should be willing to accept responsi- 
bility for what he writes. In the last 
analysis, the critic’s differentiation be- 
tween his responsibility to the public, 
which he recognizes, and his responsibil- 
ity to the theatre, which he denies, is a 
false one. In what better way can he 
serve the public than by trying to use 
his influence in such a way as to im- 
prove the theatre? 


CORWIN’S STEPCHILDREN: THE PLIGHT 
OF THE SCRIPT-WRITERS® 


DAVID R. MACKEY 


Most of us in the academic profes- 
sions have learned to recognize the 
many difficulties besetting the dramatic 
script-writer. Indeed, being of a certain 
sensitive nature—as required, happily, 
by our calling—we have learned to sym- 
pathize with him in his lot. I suspect, 
however, that in thinking of his prob- 
lems, large and small, we tend to focus 
primarily on those normal day-to-day 
and week-to-week impedimenta which 
conspicuously litter the radio writer's 
path. 

Such problems as deadline, subject 
matter, characterization, style, develop- 
ment, structure, plot, character interre- 
lationships, attention-getting devices, 
story conferences, revisions, stereotypes, 
compression devices, patterns of cli- 
maxes, motivation, action, etc.—all of 
these and scores of others are extremely 
important to the student, teacher, and 
practitioner of radio dramatic writing. 
A prompt dismissal of these dramaturgi- 
cal and other problems does not mean 
that I am discounting them. These are, 
however, problems and methods and 
techniques about which much has been 
written, and concerning which informa- 
tion is easy to come by. 

I should like to discuss in this paper 
some of those problems in radio script 


David R. Mackey is Assistant Professor of 
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* Adapted from a paper delivered at the 1952 
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writing which do not bring forth ready 
replies or solutions. Some, indeed most, 
of these problems have been raised be- 
fore; but they are of such a basic nature 
that I believe they need to be raised 
again, even though no ready answer is 
available for some of the thornier ones. 


I 


I believe that these major concerns 
are all related to the understanding, or 
misunderstanding, which many students, 
teachers, and professional writers have 
of: (1) radio itself, (2) the radio audi- 
ence, (3) the people who work in radio 
broadcasting, and (4) the artistic and 
industrial climate in which they operate. 

In any discussion of the first point, 
that of the medium, we must first agree 
on two major premises: first, that radio, 
as such, is merely an electronic method 
of transposing certain sounds from one 
place to another; and second, that be- 
cause electronic gear is used, and also 
because the situation is place to place, 
rather than face to face, and employs 
only sound, it necessarily follows that 
certain techniques and methods must be 
used in order to achieve the desired re- 
sults. 

Now, we have a way of glibly saying 
—because it is the truth—that good 
writing is good writing, whether we en- 
counter it in the pages of a book or 
magazine, on a movie or TV screen, on 
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the stage, or on radio. From this obser- 
vation concerning good writing, it is too 
easy to conclude that a good writer is a 
good writer, no matter to which of the 
media he is directing his attention. ‘The 
fact is often the opposite. The good, 
and even the commercially successful, 
writers generally work in only one or 
two of the media. This, then, consti- 
tutes a major problem: by training and 
nature the scripter feels his kinship with 
other creative writers who work in dif- 
ferent media. By training and nature, 
the radio scripter not only realizes but 
also recognizes the relationships between 
the radio play, the shooting script, and 
the short story. But he must also be 
cognizant of the complications involved 
in the use of electronic gear, and meth- 
ods and techniques of playing to an un- 
seen audience. 

These statements are so patently true 
that they admit of little controversy. 
But, like Mark Twain’s remark concern- 
ing the weather, they are taken for 
granted without the realization that fun- 
damental differences are embodied in 
approach to the various media. It is be- 
cause of this that the finished script so 
often lies in one of two extreme cate- 
gories: 

First: A work of literary art, or reason- 
able facsimile thereof. The characters 
have some life, the action is reason- 
able, there is a certain amount of plot, 
a reasonable amount of imagery, fair 
diction, and so forth. In other words, 
the play’s the thing and to heck with 
the medium. 

Second: A work of radio (not radio 
broadcasting, but “radio”) art, or, 
again, a facsimile thereof. At the drop 
of a decibel the scripter uses trick de- 
vices. Not only are there filters and 
echoes, but echoed filters and filtered 
echoes. Narrators are accompanied by 
unembodied voices, voice choirs are 
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likely to come in out of nowhere, 

scenes are chopped up by montages 

and (possible or not) by montages 
within montages. 

We have these extreme script categor- 
ies because many writers do not recog- 
nize that the radio script-writer must be 
prepared to work in a particular me- 
dium, employing particular methods and 
techniques. On the other hand, though 
there are certain rather definite paths 
which the radio playwright generally 
follows, yet if he never makes any ex- 
ploratory steps off the beaten track, both 
he and his art will become sterile. His 
reputation, artistically at any rate, lies 
in his ability to recognize when his di- 
vergence from the beaten path leads to 
an infusion of new ideas, rather than to 
confusion of the old. 


II 


Another major problem of the radio 
script-writer is that of his audience—the 
people who listen to the radio. Here 
are the facts: the average radio audience 
is composed of two or three people who 
are listening in the privacy of surround. 
ings that are familiar to them. Now 
there may be a thousand or a million of 
these small, individual audiences, but 
the point is that the scripter is not writ- 
ing for an “audience” of a million or 
two million or five million or even five 
hundred people—he is writing for a 
primary audience of one or two or three 
people, listening in their living room, 
bedroom, vacation cabin, on their back 
porch, or in some other place of familiar 
surroundings.+ 

There is one other common miscon- 
ception about the audience which I 
should like to mention. It is customary 


1 Although some may wish to except those 
listening to car radios—a very sizable total—it 
seems to me that the general point still holds 
true. 
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to refer to the radio audience as a 
“blind” audience. The reasoning is 
faultless—up to a point. The listener 
can only hear, he cannot see; therefore, 
he is “blind.” Not so. Not so at all. 
Very few of the people who listen to the 
radio are eyeless, earless, noseless, finger- 
less, or tongueless. Almost all of them 
have five basic senses which they use 
every day in the world, often to good 
advantage. Because he appreciates the 
smell of bacon frying or coffee perco- 
lating in the kitchen downstairs, is he 
deaf? Because he delights in the sight 
of a beautiful woman, is he dumb? Nei- 
ther is he a “blind” listener to a radio 
program. 

This listener of ours is an individual, 
but he shares with his fellow listener a 
more or less logical mind, two opposed 
thumbs, and a certain interest in poli- 
tics, work, religion, children, sex, com- 
munity life, clothes, houses, entertain- 
ment, grass, trees, automobiles, men, 
women, government, science, literature, 
the arts, movies—and a great host of 
other things. 

Instead, then, of feeling a kind of 
horror at trying to talk to a formless and 
nebulous ‘mass’ audience, the good 
script-writer—beginner or not—talks to 
people. He attempts to understand oth- 
er persons, and understand their prob- 
lems, vicissitudes, likes, dislikes, emo- 
tional tangles, drives, interests, and so 
on. The script-writer who knows, un- 
derstands, and sympathizes with people 
will find it a relatively simple matter to 
write for them; the script-writer who 
feels himself compelled to address what 
he looks upon as a blind, mass audience 
will encounter only difficulties and com- 
plications. 


Ill 


If we have now recognized the radio 
dramatic writer as a creative writer who 
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is working in a particular medium, talk- 
ing to people who are possessed of all 
five senses, let us turn to his last major 
problems: an understanding of the peo- 
ple who work in broadcasting, and the 
artistic and industrial climate in which 
they operate. 

Perhaps the most difficult rapproche- 
ment to make is that between the crea- 
tive and business aspects of broadcast- 
ing. It is this aspect that creates the 
most confusion, the most talk, the most 
criticism, and the most ill will. 


The situation itself is simple enough. 
To advertise their wares or services, bus- 
iness or other groups pay out money in 
order to present their programs, a part 
of which are devoted to direct or indirect 
advertising of the sponsor’s product or 
service. However, the sponsor presents 
the whole program, not just the com- 
mercials. He aims in one way or another 
to persuade the listener to buy his prod- 
uct or take advantage of service he ren- 
ders. The opposite group, artistically 
oriented writers and production people, 
resent—either openly or covertly—what 
seems to them to be an over-commercial- 
ization of the medium. 


Briefly, these extreme positions may 
be described as follows: 

(1) The primary aim of the show is to 
sell. Forget about “art.” People 
don’t understand it, and besides it 
is expensive. The only reason for 
the show in the first place, last 
place, and every place is to sell the 
sponsor’s product. 

(2) The first obligation is to the listen- 
er, and this means an artistic pro- 
duction. A good (artistically ori- 
ented) show should sell, because the 
listener, recognizing the worth of 
the show, will transfer his apprecia- 
tion to the sponsor’s product. But 
the primary emphases are always 
on the artistic aspects of the show. 
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Both in theory and in practice, these 
points of view are widely divergent. The 
clash occurring is one of an either-or, 
black-or-white type. Many on each side 
seem to fear that if they retreat an inch, 
all will be lost. It may be that their fears 
are not groundless, but the result of such 
a clash of opinion is detrimental to 
broadcasting. No matter which way the 
pendulum swings, if it swings to either 
extreme, both the industry and the lis- 
teners suffer. The program which goes 
all out to please all of its listeners is 
likely to be of low quality indeed and 
open to all kinds of criticism and rid- 
icule—thus reflecting on the industry 
and the people working in it. The pro- 
gram which reflects what has been called 
a “purely artistic” concept is likely not 
to be appreciated by the majority of 
those listening. 

It is evident to any unbiased observer 
that strict adherence to either of these 
extreme positions will not allow radio 
broadcasting to remain healthy in the 
long run. 

IV 

Another problem the radio dramatist 
faces (and not he alone, unfortunately) 
has already been suggested—that he is 
in the position of having to please al- 
most everyone. There is an adage to 
the effect that if one tries to please every- 
body, he ends up pleasing nobody. How 
does this apply to the radio dramatist? 
Is it necessary for him to take this ser- 
iously? 

In the first place, we have a concen- 
tration of advertising, station, and pro- 
duction personnel in only a few points. 
Hollywood, New York, and to a lesser 
extent Chicago are the main centers of 
activity in radio. Particularly is this 
true for network radio, which is the out- 
let for most of the dramatic material. 
It is probably unfair to state that such 
concentrations make for sterility in pro- 
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gramming, but it is not unfair to note 
that eventually there seems to come 
about a unanimity of opinion. Rather 
than cross-fertilization, which makes for 
a stronger strain, we seem to have an in- 
breeding which often results in just the 
opposite effect. 

Under such circumstances, the script- 
er, no matter where he lives, must con- 
form to demand. Too often, scripts are 
ordered like eggs from the grocer’s. 
(And from some of the results, this anal- 
ogy could be carried one step further!) 
Scripts are often thought of as a com- 
modity, rather than a piece of creative 
effort. Remember the apocryphal story 
of the agency head? The one who gath- 
ered all his brains about him and ponti- 
ficated thusly: ‘“Boys,”—and he let this 
sink in—‘Boys, what we need is a new 
show with an original approach. Some- 
thing different. Something unique. 
Something like Henry Aldrich!” 

No matter how much the scripter may 
wish to break away from the old, the 
hackneyed, and the trite, he must still 
conform. He must please the reader, 
the story editor, the director, the pro- 
ducer, the account executive, the agency 
head, the V.P. in charge of programs, 
the V.P. in charge of advertising, Mr. 
Sponsor himself—and of course his 
wife (and her mother). And after travel- 
ing this rocky road, it is no wonder that 
often most of the guts have been 
jounced out of his play and that very 
little of merit and substance is left for 
the listeners and the critics. 

This is a situation which tends to 
drive good and competent radio play- 
wrights out of the medium into another 
one which pays better and has fewer 
strings attached. Or—and perhaps even 
worse—the radio playwright reserves his 
better efforts for other media and uses 
his rejected ideas and outlines for the 
radio. In any event, the situation tends 
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to make for mediocrity in script writing. 
The good writers are most unhappy 
about it, as they have a right to be. 

A related consideration is the royal 
command to genuflect in the direction 
of the listener. From this—as is well 
known—have sprung a lot of taboos on 
the air, some of which are silly, some of 
which are not, all of which have a ten- 
dency to cut down on the writer’s initia- 
tive. 

Even were there space, I’m sure that 
it would not be necessary for me to go 
through the list of thou-shalt-nots. 
NARTB has a code, each network has 
a code, stations have codes, advertising 
agencies have codes, sponsors have codes. 
Pressure groups are heard from: an Ital- 
ian is never a wop, doctors never per- 
form abortions. Heroes don’t drink, 
heroines don’t drink; necessary and nor- 
mal ablutions are never indulged in; 
children must not be frightened. Don’t 
say anything which might make doctors 
mad, nurses mad, businessmen mad, 
teachers mad, housewives mad. Reflect 
not on any Chamber of Commerce, As- 
sociation of Codfish Ball Makers, union, 
ethnic group, religion. Make policemen 
kind, gangsters bad (unless they reform, 
then make them good). Milk is good 
for you, cheese is not binding, fresh 
radio-program-laden air is best of all. 

Now, of course, I am not really being 
fair. What I am trying to do is to 
dramatize the hundreds of thou-shalt- 
nots that are before the script-writer as 
he sits at his typewriter in a serious ef- 
fort to do creative work. There are, of 
course, many legitimate taboos in any 
mass medium. There seems to be more 
in radio than in any other, and that is 
too bad. There should be fewer. But we 
must recognize that an inherent amount 
of good taste is necessary when a pro- 
gram comes into all kinds of homes, to 
people of all age levels—and this is just 
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as important but never spoken of—to 
people of many levels of moral stature. 
It is just as necessary to think of the ef- 
fect on people of low moral caliber as it 
is to think of the effect upon children. 
Both have “impressionable minds.” 


There is really no satisfactory way of 
answering this problem; each person 
must answer it for himself (or have it 
answered for him). I have answered it 
for myself this way: when controversial 
subjects of a racial, or religious, or mor- 
al, or political nature occur as a defin- 
itive, absolutely necessary part of the 
show, then every effort should be made 
to retain them. But the writer should 
make no attempt deliberately to stir up 
religious or racial or other prejudice and 
strife. This, it seems to me, is the final 
criterion. 

The broadcaster or advertiser is well 
within his rights to refuse to broadcast 
material which tries only to stir up 
strife, for, as Neville Miller once put it: 

Such action [that of refusal] is merely an act 
of good stewardship, distinctly in the public 
interest, and is not an abridgement of the right 
of free speech. The situation parallels the ex- 
ample once given by the late Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes of the United States Supreme 
Court, where he declared that free speech did 
not give a man the right to yell “fire” in a 
crowded theater.2 

When taken singly, the “must nots” 
are not generally deterrents to a high 
artistic level in either the writing or 
presentation of radio drama. Some of 
them, as we have indicated, are neces- 
sary. But taken collectively, the enor- 
mous number of them makes for an al- 
most negative, rather than a positive, ap- 
proach. Creativity never prospers in a 
situation where each light begins life 
under a bushel. 


2 Neville Miller, then President of the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters (now 
NARTB), as quoted in Broadcasting, XV1 (Jan- 


uary 1, 1939), 18. 
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These then, are some of the high-level 
problems facing the radio script-writer 
today. They are problems and ques- 
tions which we should recognize as es- 
pecially worthy of discussion. If radio 
is to advance, they must be continually 
dissected and discussed until some kinds 
of answers are forthcoming. One by 
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one, broadcasters on all levels have 
through the years encountered these 
problems and questions and have strug- 
gled with them, but found no all-en- 
compassing solutions. Perhaps we will 
not either. But let it not be said that 
we did not try. If we do not try, radio’s 
second generation may be its last. 


= 


POSTWAR DEVELOPMENTS IN 
STAGE LIGHTING 


GEORGE SMEDBERG 


I 


For the interested non-specialist, it 
is useful from time to time to review 
developments in the manufacture of 
lighting equipment. During the past 
few years several new products have be- 
come available in such categories as 
control boards, lighting instruments, 
and lamps. 


For example, a wider range of watt- 
ages has been developed for those lamps 
which have their own built-in reflector, 
such as the reflector (R) and projector 
(PAR) lamps. Reflector lamps can now 
be obtained in either narrow beam (spot- 
light) or wide beam (floodlight) types 
in R-go and R-4o sizes and in wattages 
from 75 to 500. These reflector lamps 
can be equipped with accessories to al- 
low use of either glass or gelatine 
filters; and—in the R-40—150, 200, and 
300 sizes can be obtained in a range of 
thirteen colors fused into the lamp it- 
self. These are more expensive lamps, 
but some consider it simpler to use 
them than to have to worry about color 
clips. 

The projector lamps are available 
in the PAR-38 size as either medium 
screw or side prong type, and in the 
PAR-46 and PAR-56 side prong type 


George Smedberg, formerly lighting designer at 
Stanford University, is now head of Associated 
Lighting Service in San Francisco. 


as spotlights only. These projector 
lamps are not made in color. Small 
fixtures are now being made to hold 
these units; and the side prong lamps 
make a very efficient and compact 
installation. 

So far as standard equipment is con- 
cerned, a number of new lamps have 
appeared with the main purpose of 
putting higher wattages in the same, or 
in even smaller, bulb size. Since many 
theatre people—especially newcomers 
to the field—do not understand the 
terminology that has been developed 
by the lamp manufacturers for marking 
their lamps, I propose briefly to sum- 
marize the system here. All lamps are 
divided into categories of service, which 
signify a certain designed life in burn- 
ing hours and are based on the require- 
ments of certain industries, such as 
motion pictures, trades (shop window 
display), or theatres. The design of a 
lamp is based on a see-saw: very short 
life/high output; long life/low output. 
If the requirements are for maximum 
output with cost unimportant—as in 
in the motion picture industry, where 
it is a cheap investment to make sure 
of the maximum intensity required by 
the film and where relamping is done 
before each “take”—then the filament 
is designed to burn just short of its 
melting point to produce its highest 
efficiency and give a life of from 10 to 
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25 hours. On the other hand, the 
budget conscious dramatics teacher in a 
small high school wants as much light 
output from her spotlights as possible, 
but since she has very little money to 
spend on her plays, she prefers a longer 
life lamp to keep replacement costs 
down and is therefore willing to accept 
less light output. 

The categories of service are stenciled 
on the glass bulb, but they have no re- 
lation to the type of lighting unit in 
which they are to be used, merely being 
a statement by the manufacturer that 
they have a certain “rated average life 
under specified test conditions.” Per- 
haps less confusion would result if the 
manufacturers would simplify the 
system by stamping the “rated life’ on 
the end of the lamp. The table be- 
low indicates the present method of 
labeling lamps. 

All of the lamps listed here can be 
used in any stage lighting unit. The 
purchaser should pick the maximum 
output based on the “life” which the 
budget will allow. 


At least one change is indicated as 
to bases and sockets. The original 
lamp for ellipsoidal units was the T-12, 
medium prefocus; but with a pressure 
spring in the prefocus socket, too much 
trouble is caused when it is installed 
for base-up burning, since the spring 
often loses its temper or even welds 
solid in compression position. Since this 
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welding is often the result of the use 
of even a 500-watt lamp, now that the 
manufacturers have brought out a 750- 
watt lamp in the same size, the possibil- 
ity of socket failure has increased im- 
measurably. This T-12 medium pre- 
focus lamp is available in the follow- 
ing sizes: 250-watt (200 hr.), 500-watt 
(200 and 800 hr.), and 750-watt (200 
hr.). Because of the trouble with the 
medium prefocus socket when used 
with base-up burning lamps as describ- 
ed above, the lamp manufacturers have 
been suggesting a better lamp and 
socket combination since 1939. Finally, 
two out of the three or four manu- 
facturers of these ellipsoidal units have 
changed over to a T-14, medium bi- 
post lamp in an available range of 250- 
watt (800 hr.) and 500-watt (200 and 
800 hr.). When material shortages ease 
up, there is a good chance that this 
lamp will also be made in the 750-watt 
size. 


For use in Fresnel lens spotlights with 
base-down burning lamps, the medium 
prefocus socket has performed satis- 
factorily. The T-20 lamp with a C-13 
filament gives the most efficient results 
with the Fresnel lens because the T 
shape allows the filament to be closer 
to the lens when the bulb of the lamp 
is practically touching, in comparison 
to the G-go shape which never allows 
the filament to move as close. The 
closer the filament is to the lens, of 


Service Stencil Manu- Rated Avg. Comparative 

Categories on Lamp facturer Life Lumen Output 
in Hours (500 watt) 

Projection “Projection” All 10-25-50 13,200 (50 hr.) 

Service 
Spotlight “Spotlight” All 200 10,250 

Service 
Window Display “Adv. Proj.” West. 500 9,500 

Service “Display Spot” G.E. 500 9,500 

“5 C” Radiant 500 9,500 

Floodlight “Floodlight” All 800 8,500 


Service 
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course, the wider is the spread of light. 
The C-13 mono-plane filament, when 
automatically aligned properly by the 
medium prefocus socket, is also much 
more efficient in output than the C-» 
filament of the G-go lamp. A new lamp 
of 750-watts has been developed for 
Fresnels and beam projectors. The T-20, 
medium prefocus, burning base-down, 
has an available range of 250-watt (200 
hr.), 500-watt (200, 500, and 800 hr.), 
and 750-watt (500 hr.). 


II 


Perhaps one of the most important 
new developments in spotlights is an 
arc spotlight with two remarkable 
features. First, a low-voltage trans- 
former is used to produce an arc of 21 
volts and 45 amperes of such efficiency 
that it compares favorably with the 
former 150-ampere type, and yet the 
primary leads draw only 10 amperes 
and can thus be plugged into any con- 
venient receptacle of 120 volts alter- 
nating current. This saves the cost of 
the special high-amperage circuits that 
formerly had to be run to a projection 
booth, and allows an arc spotlight to 
be used anywhere. The other remark- 
able feature is the new type of objective 
lens system which can furnish spreads 
ranging from a wide angle of .5 per foot 
of throw, to a very narrow, high inten- 
sity “head” spot of only .o1 per foot of 
throw. This unit has the usual faults 
of a short life of approximately 
one and a third hours per pair of 
carbons, but these carbons can _ be 
purchased for abovt $8.50 per box of 
50 (giving about go hours of operation); 
and except for the time loss and nui- 
sance of carbon changing, this cost for 
30 hours compares favorably with a 
projection-service incandescent lamp. 
These arc spotlights are being made by 
several companies, but as the price is 
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about $800.00 at the present time, not 
many schools are able to afford them. 


Another new development is an in- 
candescent spotlight with a 1000-watt, 
25-hour life lamp (price $6.50) with 
the same type of objective lens system 
as described above, producing a range 
of spread from .35 to .o7 and priced 
about $3.00. As a comparison of out- 
put, since both of these instruments 
draw about 10 amperes, the arc pro- 
duces a “head” spot of 1,350,000 beam- 
candlepower, and this incandescent unit 
only 328,000 beam-candlepower. In 
comparison to a 1000-watt lamp in 
other units, however, the efficiency of 
this second spotlight is startling. For 
example, an 8-inch objective-lens_ el- 
lipsoidal reflector spotlight produces 
only 45,000 peak beam-candlepower in 
the center of the circle with a spread 
of .33 per foot of throw in diameter 
(sharp-edged beam); and a_ 10-inch 
Fresnel-lens spotlight produces only 
88,000 peak beam-candlepower in the 
center of a soft-edge circle with a spread 
of approximately .25 per foot of throw 
in diameter. 

A recently developed dual-purpose 
spotlight is an ellipsoid which has a 
convertible lens hood assembly. Instead 
of buying two spotlights for the dif- 
erent spreads required when a spot- 
light is moved from the short-throw 
position on the tormentor or first light 
batten to a long-throw position in the 
auditorium ceiling, one unit will suf- 
fice. Merely shifting the objective lens 
assembly varies the spread from .66 
down to .33, with a 60 per cent increase 
in beam-candlepower output. 

For projected scenery, lens projectors 
are now available with wide-angle, dis- 
tortion-free objective lenses, using up 
to 5000-watt lamps. These give sharp 
detailed projections from the front onto 
a cyclorama or from the rear through 
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a special translucent screen. Unfortu- 
nately they are very expensive and are 
usually made to fit a particular theatre 
or television studio as a custom-built 
unit. Also new for projecting scenery is 
a Linnebach-type projector with a new- 
ly developed system to allow slides to 
be painted in direct perspective. Former- 
ly the advantages of using a shadow pro- 
jector for a production of backgrounds 
with fair definition had been far out- 
weighed by the difficulty of preparing 
the slides on a distortion grid to cor- 
rect for the angle of throw. Now the 
slide is kept parallel with the projection 
surface and so simple is the process of 
painting the slides that many more 
schools are using this versatile unit. 
This is true not only in larger schools 
and on larger stages; such units are 
even more appropriate for the small 
high-school stage, which rarely has a 
workshop or scene painting racks. A 
complete production can be successfully 
designed with slides painted for each 
scene and projected on a muslin back- 
drop or even on the plastered back wall 
of the stage. With the addition of small 
set pieces and props, the entire produc- 
tion may be simply staged. 


Ill 


Since the war there has been a great 
increase of interest in the range of 
small-capacity variable auto-transformer 
dimmers. As emphasis is now placed 
on having enough dimmers to control 
nearly all the stage circuits, it is evident 
that the former system of having a 
dimmerboard composed of the standard 
4000-watt dimmers is unsatisfactory. 
First, the high per-unit cost of this 
large dimmer means that the average 
organization cannot afford the neces- 
sary number of dimmers. Furthermore, 
when one or two 500-watt spotlights are 
to be controlled, there is a great pro- 
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portion of the dimmer capacity unused, 
although already paid for. It has been 
shown that from 75 to 85 per cent of 
the dimmer demand during productions 
is for capacities under 2000-watts, with 
the balance used for the heavier loads of 
groups of border lights, cyc lights, and 
perhaps footlights. Therefore it follows 
that a more economical dimmerboard 
would be one consisting mostly of 1000-, 
1500-, and/or 2000-watt dimmers, with 
some 5000- or 8000-watt dimmers to 
handle both the heavier loads as well 
as to provide the possibility of electrical 
mastering of the smaller dimmers. 
Dimmers may be of the direct-control 
or remote-control type. Direct-contro] 
variable auto-transformers are obtain- 
able as individual units with knob 
control or furnished with vertical op- 
erating handles in a range of 1 kw, 1.7 
kw, 2 kw, 3.4 kw, 4 kw, 5 kw, 5.5 kw, 
and 8 kw. They are also available as- 
sembled into portable banks with re- 
ceptacles in the face for direct plugging. 
The non-interlocking type is available 
in a bank of six 1-kw dimmers with 
vertical operating handles or six sliders 
on one 6-kw dimmer, each slider with 
a capacity of 2400-watts, but the total 
connected load on all sliders limited 
to 6 kw. The interlocking type is avail- 
able in banks of 3-5 kw, 3-2 kw, 4-2 kw, 
5-2 kw, and 6-2 kw. Portable banks 
with receptacles in the face plus a 
choice of electric mastering or in- 
dependent use, and transfer switches 
providing one-scene preset interplug- 
ging, are obtainable in the interlocking 
type with banks of 3-5 kw or 3-1.7 kw. 
Additive type dimmerboards consist of 
a basic frame including a panel in which 
terminate all the stage circuits in flush 
male receptacles, a master switch, and 
hot circuit switches and female recep- 
tacles. Dimmer drawers, which are 
similar to portable banks, can be pur- 
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chased as the budget allows, a few at 
first and more year by year. 

Always more expensive, but necessary 
where space is restricted, are the remote- 
control dimmers with control panel 
fitted into a small area and the re- 
mainder of the equipment mounted 
where there is more space available. 
There are three kinds of remote-control 
dimmers. Motor-driven dimmers, with 
a range similar to the direct-control 
type, have a 100 per cent multi-capacity 
(like all auto-transformers) and a poten- 
tiometer control. Maximum dimming 
speed is limited to motor speed, usually 
five seconds, and it is difficult to “inch” 
for long dims. The reactor dimmer 
with electronic control has a range of 
1 kw through 14 kw, custom built. It 
is not economical except in groups of 
6 kw and larger. The reactor has a 
slight lag but otherwise the lights fol- 
low exactly the movement of the control 
handle. It is usually only about 25 per 
cent multi-capacity. The voltage reg- 
ulator with electronic control has a 
range to meet design requirements from 
1 kw up to 15 kw. It has a very slight 
lag, but less than that of a 1500-watt 
lamp filament from “on” to “off.” A 
decided advantage is the fact that it 
has 100 per cent multi-capacity. 


IV 


Because of the high cost of construc- 
tion since the war, and recently even 
more because of material shortages, 
there have been very few auditoriums 
constructed with completely equipped 
stages. Instead of auditoriums, many 
of the new elementary, junior high, and 
senior high schools have been built 
with multi-use or all-purpose rooms. 
Ordinarily the use of a well-equipped 
stage would be rather limited in an 
elementary or junior high school, but 
there is a backlogged demand for 


auditoriums since before the war, partic- 
ularly for community adult use. One 
way to provide a compromise solution 
to this demand for new auditoriums is 
to equip the multi-use room with at 
least a platform and with minimum 
stage lighting. As most of these plat- 
forms have a proscenium width from 
22 to 28 feet and a depth of rarely more 
than 20 feet, the problem is to provide 
a basic stage-lighting installation on a 
small scale, with provision for future 
expansion when little theatre groups 
and P.T.A.’s can raise money to buy 
additional portable lighting units. 

This problem of installing a mini- 
mum amount of equipment has been 
worked out in many schools by using 
a housing recessed in the auditorium 
ceiling with Fresnel-lens spotlights, 
and also a small scale light batten race- 
way assembly hung just behind the pro- 
scenium, with a second one about eight 
feet upstage. Portable 250- to 400-watt 
Fresnel-lens spotlights overlap with the 
auditorium spotlights for lighting the 
acting area, and either short border- 
light sections or groups of small el- 
lipsoidal floodlights wired in a three- 
color system provide general color 
illumination. Some floor or wall pock- 
ets to which portable floor units or 
portable footlights can be connected 
complete the lighting equipment in- 
stallation. 

In order not to limit the flexibility, 
many installations have incorporated 
an interplugging cabinet instead of per- 
manently wiring all the circuits to a 
breaker panel. Within the cabinet, all 
the stage circuits terminate in a panel 
of flush male receptacles. An outside 
breaker panel of only about 60 per cent 
of the total circuits is required. These 
circuits are wired directly to a panel 
of female receptacles within this cab- 
inet, and in addition there are two 50- 
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ampere receptacles to allow connecting 
portable dimmer banks. Thus, if no 
dimmers are to be used, inter-connect- 
ing cords connect the female receptacles, 
which are wired to the breaker panel, 
to the desired stage circuits—using 
parallels to group several circuits to one 
breaker when needed. Then the cab- 
inet doors are closed and locked, and 
the lights are turned “on” and “off” 
with the breakers in the outside breaker 
panel. Dimmers can be rented or pur- 
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chased and easily plugged into the cir- 
cuits to be dimmed. 

This problem of lighting the mini- 
mum stage of a multi-purpose room is a 
difficult one which is usually not solved 
adequately by the local lighting con- 
tractor. On this point as on other simi- 
lar ones, drama teachers and com- 
munity-theatre groups will find their 
lighting equipment much more satis- 
factory if the architect of the multi- 
purpose room has first sought advice 
from a stage-lighting expert. 
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A NATIONAL ARTS PROGRAM 


CHARLES R. HOWELL 


On the opening day of the 83rd Con- 
gress, January 3, 1953, I introduced a 
bill, H. R. 452, to establish a national 
theatre, and to build the Smithsonian 
Gallery of Art authorized by a 1938 Act 
of the Congress, as a living memorial to 
the men and women of our Armed Serv- 
ices. My proposed legislation grew out 
of a small bill—to encourage the further 
growth and development of the fine 
arts in colleges and universities—which 
I had introduced in the 82nd Congress 
and which passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives unanimously. It failed of en- 
actment in the Senate, however, due 
to the fact that it was called up during 
the adjournment rush. This earlier bill, 
H. R. 7494, was supported by the Ameri- 
can Educational Theatre Association 
and has been incorporated in my new 
measure as an important feature of it. 

There seems to be mounting evidence 
that we are now reaching a time in our 
country when artistic achievement has 
become more than casual entertainment 
and that we are about to enter upon a 
period of great cultural development. 
A straw in the wind is the twelve-page 
article in Life of May 18, 1953, entitled 
“The Creative Middle West.” One of 
the arresting facts which this survey 
showed was the leading part which some 
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of the fine arts departments of our col- 
leges and universities are taking in the 
cultural affairs of the regions in which 
they are located. The University of 
Arkansas has “the handsomest art cen- 
ter in America,” the magazine said, and 
the head of the art department, David 
Durst, “contended that workshops and 
studios were just as important as art 
history courses and that all arts should 
be housed together.” The student per- 
formance of Parsifal at the University of 
Indiana, the article continued, “beat 
hands down the Parsifal given by New 
York’s Metropolitan.” 


I 


Hearings were held in Washington 
on May 5, 1952, on my bill, H. R. 7494, 
and the several similar bills that were in- 
troduced in the last Congress. I was chair- 
man of the subcommittee of the House 
Education and Labor Committee which 
heard testimony on them. The Rev. 
Gilbert V. Hartke, now Vice-President 
of the American Educational Theatre 
Association and head of Catholic Uni- 
versity’s drama department, appeared 
on behalf of AETA, and his testimony 
was most favorably received by the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee and was very 
helpful in securing the enactment of 
my bill by the House. 


Mr. Richard L. Coe, drama critic of 
the Washington Post, in testifying, 
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spoke of the opportunity and encourage- 
ment which my bill would give to play- 
wrights, composers, and other creative 
artists. The production of new plays, 
operas, musicals, ballets, and indeed, 
even the publication of written material, 
he stated, has become so expensive that 
true originality is hard to come by. He 
said that an unfortunate aspect of crea- 
tive writing in all phases at this time is 
a preoccupation with self; that is with 
show business. “This narcissism you 
have surely observed,” he said, and “I 
am sure we will all agree that there is 
much more to the American scene than 
the stories of theatrical life, night clubs, 
and underworld which are the settings 
of so many films, plays, and radio and 
television scripts.” 

The members of the subcommittee 
could only agree with him when he 
concluded that “It is here that I think 
that the fresher voices of the young 
and non-New York, non-Hollywood, 
should be heard. But for them to be 
heard they must be encouraged. We 
should let these new young writers know 
that we want to know about that far 
greater America of their native regions, 
the legends of their past, the hopes they 
have for the future.” 

It seems to me that one of the first 
steps in the healthy growth of the fine 
arts in our country today is to encourage 
a broad, popular interest and participa- 
tion in the arts as an essential feature 
of our society. The report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion in 1947, entitled “Higher Education 
for American Democracy” will be re- 
called in this connection. With regard 
to the fine arts the Commission recom- 
mended, among other things, that: 


A signal defect in much of American educa- 
tion, and in American culture, is its failure to 
recognize that music, painting, sculpture, the 
dance, the drama, and others of the arts are 
authentic statements of experience. 
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One of the tasks of American democracy is 
to heighten and diffuse esthetic sensibility and 
good taste, to make our people sensitive to 
beauty in all its varied forms: in the commod- 
ities and services of everyday life, in private 
and public buildings, in community and re- 
gional planning. 

The study of the arts in general education 
should not be directed toward the development 
of creative artists of exceptional gifts, though 
it may in some instances lead to this. It should 
aim at appreciation of the arts as forms of 
human expression, at awakening or intensifying 
the student’s sensitivity to beauty and his de- 
sire to create beauty in his every day surround- 
ings, at developing bases for discrimination 
and interpretation, at inducing sympathy with 
arts and artists and active concern for their 
welfare. Support of the arts can no longer be 
left to the patronage of wealth; active encour- 
agement of artistic expression in its various. 
forms must become the responsibility of all 
citizens. 

Before completing his general education, the 
student should acquire a measure of skill in 
at least one of the arts or crafts, in some form 
of musical expression or in dramatics. Partici- 
pation in creative activity, even at a low level 
of proficiency, is one of the best means to 
understanding and appreciation of artistic 
expression. 


II 


My present bill is primarily con- 
cerned, then, with the educational and 
recreational aspects of the fine arts, and 
it seems to me that the members of the 
fine arts departments of our colleges and 
universities are better qualified to speak 
on this subject than any other single 
group in our country. This side of the 
arts, which is by far their most important 
side, is not widely understood or appre- 
ciated. It is, in fact, resisted and denied 
by some of our cultural leaders. It is 
unfortunate that the contribution which 
the arts can make to the morale, health, 
and general welfare has been so con- 
sistently overlooked. It is not only a 
signal defect of much of American educa- 
tion and American culture, as the Presi- 
dent’s commission pointed out, but a 
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defect of most other areas of our nation- 
al life as well. This condition is begin- 
ning to change, I believe. The Con. 
gress, for instance, is showing an increas- 
ing interest in the problem. A number of 
bills dealing with the fine arts, in addi- 
tion to my Own measure, were intro- 
duced in the last Congress by leaders 
from both parties. In the present Con- 
gress bills which are identical or similar 
to mine have been introduced by Repre- 
sentatives Kearns, Celler, and Javits, and 
by Senators Murray, Neely, Humphrey, 
Langer, and Kefauver. 


The heads of the Federal agencies in 
Washington under both President Tru- 
man and President Eisenhower have 
shown a most commendable understand- 
ing of the importance of the fine arts, 
and have been most helpful to the 
Congress in the development of worth- 
while legislation. I have personally 
found the agency heads to be most help- 
ful in recommending ways in which 
each of the bills I have introduced 
could be improved; and their recom- 
mendations have, in most instances, 
been incorporated into my bills. 


You may be interested in excerpts from 
some of the recent comments on my 
proposal by Federal officials, and for 
this reason I shall quote from some of 
the reports I have received: 


The Bureau of the Budget is in sympathy 
with many of the objectives which you are 
seeking to achieve through this proposed legis- 
lation, particularly those which would help to 
give Washington, as the Nation’s Capital, a 
position of leadership in stimulating, develop- 
ing, and promoting the fine arts and supporting 
artistic productions. 

—Joseph M. Dodge, Director, 
Bureau of the Budget 


The Department would be glad to assist 
in development of the fine arts for the na- 
tional benefit within the limits of its author- 
ization and resources. We would be particu- 
larly interested in advances in the fine arts 
that would be of value in the cultural develop- 
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ment of rural people, especially our farm 
youth. 

—Ezra Taft Benson, 

Secretary of Agriculture 


It is national policy, as enacted by the Con- 
gress, “to initiate and support basic scientific 
research. . . . It is certainly no less arguable 
that the fine arts are as important to the 
national welfare as the natural sciences, and 
should consequently have no less recognition 
from the Congress or support from public 
funds. The Library of Congress . . . is natur- 
ally sympathetic to the general objectives of 
HR 452 and willing to assist in their realization 
in any manner that Congress may direct. 

—Verner W. Clapp, 
Acting Librarian of Congress 


The Department of State has no primary 
responsibility in the field of legislation covered 
by the above-mentioned bill. However, the 
fuller development of American artistic and 
cultural life under eur democratic institutions 
can make an important contribution to Amer- 
ican relations with other peoples and with other 
governments, Such development is also of spe- 
cific assistance to this Department in carrying 
out its responsibilities in the field of interna- 
tional information and educational exchange 
under the Smith-Mundt Act (P. L. 402, 80th 
Congress) and related legislation. 

—Department of State 


It is my considered judgment that 
the fine arts legislation before the pres- 
ent Congress is carefully drawn, and 
I am not speaking only of my own bill 
but have in mind the several bills which 
have been introduced. For this reason 
the creation of a truly national theatre 
has now been brought into the realm 
of practical politics, and may shortly 
be a reality. 

President Truman is an amateur musi- 
cian, and President Eisenhower an ama- 
teur painter, and their example has en- 
couraged and stimulated others to par- 
ticipate in the arts on an amateur basis. 
The use of leisure time has become a 
major problem in our abundant econo- 
my, though most of our people are un- 
prepared for the leisure time that it 
provides. Doctors, psychologists, and 
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sociologists have long known that physi- 
cal and mental deterioration follows 
rapidly upon retirement, for instance, 
where people have not learned how to 
use leisure time. The arts are a major 
factor in giving people a sense of use- 
fulness and meaningfulness by enriching 
and beautifying their lives. Participa- 
tion in the arts by amateurs of all ages 
—during preschool and school years, 
and later as adults—is of the greatest 
value in maintaining morale and a sense 
of well-being. It also enriches our na- 
tional culture and broadens popular in- 
terest in and support of the arts which 
are so essential to our society. The art 
programs of other countries reflect the 
fact that the arts belonged, almost ex- 
clusively, to the ruling classes and that 
national patronage seldom concerned 
itself with the welfare and morale of 
the people as a whole. Patronage, there- 
fore, is almost exclusively devoted 
abroad to the professional artist, whose 
work is most tastefully displayed in 
great galleries, theatres, and opera 
houses. The people today are free to 
frequent these great showplaces, but 
the means for participating in the arts 
in order to enrich their own lives is 
lacking. 


Inability of our people to use leisure 
time intelligently and effectively is one 
of the major causes of crime and delin- 
quency and many serious psychological 
disorders. Recreation leaders, and the 
departments they head, have through 
the years tended to concentrate the ma- 
jor part of their funds and effort on 
games and sports and have neglected 
the arts and crafts, which are capable 
of making equal contributions to mor- 
ale. When people reach the age of re- 
tirement they are seldom capable of the 
physical exertion which games and 
sports require; it is here that the more 
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sedentary arts and crafts can make one 
of their major contributions. On the 
other hand, the disciplines and under- 
standing that the arts demand can sel- 
dom be acquired in a short time, and 
consequently the fine arts, beginning 
with the preschool years, are so impor- 
tant in education. 

Mrs. Rose Robison Cowen who, with 
Father Hartke, represents the American 
Educational Theatre Association in 
Washington on matters of legislation, 
recently celebrated the seventh anni- 
versary of the Children’s Theatre of 
Washington, which she founded. In 
sending a greeting to her on that occa- 
sion I touched on some of the things 
which I have mentioned here, and con- 
cluded: 

To the children who have been fortunate 
enough to take part in the Children’s Theatre 
activities, Mrs. Cowen and her assistants have 
opened the door to a world richer and more 
varied by far than any Alice saw when she 
stepped through the looking glass. The fabu- 
lous treasure house of the world’s cultural 
heritage is opened through the magic of the 
theatre. The theatre sets forth both the heights. 
and the depths that man can reach. It is an 
avenue of communication with the great minds 
and the great lives of yesterday and today. 
Perhaps more than any other single form of 
experience it can broaden and deepen the per- 
ceptions and sympathies of the individual. 
Through the theatre we can participate vi- 
cariously in many events that one’s own life 
does not encompass, and so can gain as in no 
other way imaginative insight into the emo- 
tions, drives and aspirations of one’s fellow 
men. 


Ill 


The major precedent for my legis- 
lation is the National Science Founda- 
tion Act. Federal aid to business and 
farming has not led to Federal domina- 
tion or control of these basic elements 
of our economy, nor will it under our 
form of government. So far as I know 
the charge has never been made that 


the National Science Foundation Act has. 
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led to Federal domination or control 
of science or our scientists. I believe my 
measure to be a workable plan for Fede- 
ral aid and encouragement to the arts, 
and one that will not lead to Federal 
domination or control of them. 

While it is true that the proposed art 
commission is large, it is not as large as 
the Smithsonian Institution, one of the 
oldest and most respected Federal agen- 
cies. The Smithsonian Institution is 
made up of the President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, all of the Cabinet officers, some of 
the members of the Supreme Court and 
the Congress, and private citizens. The 
fine arts commission proposed in my bill 
is not as large as this, and it brings to- 
gether most of the heads of those depart- 
ments and agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment which are actively concerned 
with the fine arts. I am not aware of 
any body of respectable opinion which 
holds that the Smithsonian Institution 
reaches into every corner of our national 
life, or affects our science and art adverse- 
ly. I see no reason for believing that the 
adoption of my bill by the Congress 
would have other than beneficial results. 


On May 26, 1953, I introduced in 
the Congress a revision of H. R. 452 as 
the result of recommendations made to 
me by nationally recognized leaders in 
the field of the fine arts including Lloyd 
Goodrich, associate director of the Whit- 
ney Museum of American Art. 

This newest bill, H. R. 5397, has a 
plan for the embellishment of public 
buildings. Some European countries, 
notably France and Sweden, have pro- 
grams of this nature; and the major prec- 
edent here for the change was the Sec- 
tion of Painting and Sculpture estab- 
lished by Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., in the Treas- 
ury Department in 1934. 

The preamble of the revised bill reads 
as follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That (a) the Congress 
hereby finds (1) that great contributions can 
be and are being made by the fine arts to the 
morale, health, and general welfare of the 
Nation, and (2) that the city of Washington, 
since its establishment as the Nation's Capital 
in 1800, has never had a suitable theatre and 
opera house commensurate with its position 
of leadership among the free nations of the 
world. The Congress, recognizing the fact that 
man cannot live by bread alone, further finds 
that ait education which includes the humani- 
ties is essential to political wisdom, and that 
in the world of today, as we face the persistent 
problems of men and defend and attempt to 
add stature to the ideals and principles of 
free men and of free institutions, the relevance 
of the humanities to our task is unquestionable, 
for it is the humanities, more than science or 
statistics, which provides the real answer to 
communism. 

(b) It is therefore declared to be the policy 
of the Congress and the purpose of this Act 
(1) to encourage the growth and development 
of the fine arts throughout the United States 
for the purpose of developing greater knowl- 
edge, understanding, and practice of the fine 
arts, (2) to increase the accessibility of the fine 
arts to the public and to raise the standard of 
execution of the fine arts, by professionals 
and amateurs alike, throughout the Nation, 
(3) to establish in the executive branch of the 
Government a Federal agency to advise and co- 
operate with public and private agencies and 
organizations operating in the field of the fine 
arts on all matters directly or indirectly con- 
cerned with these objects, (4) to provide for the 
establishment, maintenance, and operation in 
the Nation’s Capital of a suitable theatre and 
opera house dedicated to the fuller growth 
and development of the fine arts throughout 
the United States and designed for use by the 
National War Memorial Arts Commission in 
the presentation of fine arts programs, and (5) 
to encourage the development of a strong Amer- 
ican theatrical and operatic art through maxi- 
mum use of the English language in produc- 
tions assisted under this Act. 


Authority for a national arts program 
was provided in the Constitution by 
the Constitutional Convention in 1787 
and is contained in the commerce and 
general welfare clauses. These clauses 
give the Federal government and the 
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Congress the authority to advance the 
progress of science and the useful arts. 
It is on these clauses that the authority 
for such legislation as the National 
Science Foundation Act rests. 


IV 


One of the major considerations 
which prompted me to introduce a bill 
on the fine arts is the gigantic propagan- 
da offensive which Soviet Russia is con- 
ducting against the United States in the 
field of cultural affairs. Russia sends 
some 40,000 artists and other carefully 
selected persons abroad each year. Hand- 
picked delegations are also invited to 
Russia on expense-paid tours for the 
purpose of depicting Russia as the cra- 
dle of culture and the United States 
as crassly materialistic and not interested 
in the fine arts. The Federal government 
is not authorized to spend any significant 
amount of money to support such out- 
standing cultural ambassadors as the 
Howard University Players, “Porgy and 
Bess,” the Boston Symphony, the New 
York Philharmonic Symphony Orches- 
tra, the Ballet Theatre, Barter Theatre, 
and so on. Private citizens cannot be 
expected to foot all the bills for a pro- 
gram of such vital concern to all of us, 
nor is enough being done by us in this 
field. The Soviet government can be 
expected to continue and expand its 
cultural offensive. Ways must be found 
to “trump” the Soviet effort in the cul- 
tural field. 

I was also deeply concerned about 
the crisis in American education caused 
by the lack of sufficient financial support 
for the liberal arts colleges. Nearly half 
of all the independent institutions of 
higher education in the United States 
are in financial difficulty and are unable 
to balance their budgets. Greater finan- 
cial support is desperately needed, but 
such support will only follow greater 
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understanding of the role of education 
in modern society and the importance of 
the humanities to all of us. The neglect 
of the humanities in American educa- 
tion is caused in part by the enormous 
importance we attach to sciences and 
technology. Fortune recently charged 
the business community with undercut- 
ting liberal education in this country 
by its emphasis on vocational training. 
The National Council of Churches of 
Christ in the United States recently ex- 
pressed its alarm over the state of affairs, 
and pointed to the fact that less than 
one-and-one-half per cent of the gradu- 
ates of Protestant colleges major in the- 
ology or philosophy, and that the over- 
whelming number of graduates special- 
ize in engineering, business, or science. 
For the year 1952-53 the Federal govern- 
ment allocated in the neighborhood of 
$340,000,000 for scientific research to 
nonprofit institutions of higher learning. 
Business, industry, and foundations con- 
tributed between fifty and seventy-five 
millions more. In some institutions of 
higher learning grants for basic research 
constitute more than half of the total 
operating income from all sources of our 
colleges and universities. The imbalance 
caused when such enormous funds are 
directed to research, with only a beggar’s 
portion reserved for the humanities, 
has gravely distorted the true role of 
our educational institutions. 


The increasing specialization and the 
concentration on the sciences and the 
vocations by our colleges and univer- 
sities, and their neglect of the liberal 
and fine arts because of insistent pres- 
sures in the community, has created an 
unhealthy situation which increasingly 
is being recognized by more and more of 
our country’s leaders. 


Addressing one of the major national 
education organizations some time ago 
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Dr. Earl J. McGrath, then U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, said: 

. . . For the second time in a decade, needed 
reforms are being impeded by the false notion 
that during a national emergency every type 
of education which does not contribute directly 
to the sciences and technological needs of na- 
tional defense should be abandoned. The pres- 
ervation of our demecracy depends as much 
upon an understanding among our people of 
the issues at stake in the present conflict as 
upon military preparedness and _ technological 
efficiency. 


One of the most trenchant criticisms 
of the trend toward specialization and 
concentration on technology and science 
which I have seen recently is the follow- 
ing statement by David E. Finley, direc- 
tor of the National Gallery of Art in 
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Washington, D.C. In a foreword to a 
new publication issued by the gallery he 
wrote: 

In recent years the trend in this country has 
been to emphasize technological or vocational 
training, with the result that men and women 
are becoming specialists, knowing only their 
own subjects. On other subjects their critical 
faculties are becoming dulled, so that too often 
they accept, more or less without question, 
what the critics, the commentators, the writers 
of books tell them. 


If my bill on fine arts does nothing 
more than contribute to the re-examina- 
tion of our current educational program 
which is so necessary, and assist our edu- 
cators to reach sounder ground, it will 
have served a major purpose. 


| 


AETA: ITS BEGINNINGS AND 
ITS DEVELOPMENT 


CLARA BEHRINGER and WILLIAM P. HALSTEAD 


On December 30, 1936, the American 
Educational Theatre Association devel- 
oped within the general speech associa- 
tion, the National Association of Teach- 
ers of Speech. A survey of the education- 
al theatre situation in the thirties will 
reveal why this emergence was inevita- 
ble. Theatre teaching increased rapidly 
in the twenties and thirties.'! The quality 
of college and high-school productions 
was improving: in the colleges, dramatic 
work shifted from extracurricular to 
academic status; in high schools, the 
attitude toward plays became more ser- 
ious and some schools offered dramatics 
courses. Many teachers were devoting 
full time or major emphasis to this work, 
often without being specifically trained 
for it; they needed extended conferences, 
committee work, and wider publication 
of scholarly and pedagogical writings. 

At first glance it seems that two or- 
ganizations then in existence might have 
filled this need. The first is the National 
Theatre Conference, which was organ- 
ized in 1931 by a small group of pioneers 
in university and community theatres. 


Clara Behringer is a member of the theatre 
staff at the University of Illinois; William P. 
Halstead, a former AETA President and Execu- 
tive Secretary, is on the staff at the University 
of Michigan. It is intended that reprints of the 
present article will be made available to new 
members. 

1 Dina Rees Evans, “A Preliminary Study of 
Play Production in Secondary Schools,” unpubl. 
Master’s thesis (U. of Iowa, 1929), passim. 


Having set up new standards of produc- 
tion and goals higher than those of pre- 
vious “amateur dramatics,” these thea- 
tre workers had felt the need to refresh 
themselves by exchange of ideas with 
others on their level of experience; the 
formation of NTC resulted from that 
need. However, NTC held few open 
conferences; it was basically a service 
organization which did not encourage 
active committee work, and it reorgan- 
ized in 1936 under a system of operation 
which prevented increase of its member- 
ship. The second possibility is the Na- 
tional Association of Teachers of Speech, 
but most of the officers of NATS were 
from the public speaking field, and they 
underestimated the needs of the theatre 
people. The latter group found it ad- 
ministratively difficult to work through 
these officers to expand the theatre phase 
of the convention program, committee 
organization, and publications. Conse- 
quently teachers of theatre felt neglected 
and slighted.? Had the NATS taken the 
initiative by establishing a theatre sec- 
tion with some freedom to do its own 
planning and to organize its own activi- 
ties, a permanent relationship might 
have continued; but in the absence of 


2 This viewpoint is generally confirmed by 
a personal letter from Lee Norvelle (June 1, 
1950) who, with E, C. Mabie, attended pre- 
liminary meetings preceding the public organi- 
zational meetings. 
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such an arrangement, the American Edu- 
cational Theatre Association started as 
a “functioning” section of the NATS,3 
later dropped all reference to NATS in 
the revision of the constitution in 1941, 
and at the present time is planning to 
hold conventions apart from the parent 
organization.‘ 

The story of AETA’s founding and 
growth reveals the enthusiasm and ear- 
nest purpose of the men and women who 
comprise its membership. An education- 
al theatre organization had been dis- 
cussed by E. C. Mabie® and others for 
several years, but the final impetus came 
with the reduction in the membership 
of NTC. Mabie, having taken leader- 
ship in the NTC reorganization in New 
York on December 28, 1936, also led 
in organizing AETA at the NATS Con- 
vention in St. Louis two days later. 


Theatre teachers were called together 
on the morning of December go, the 
last day of the NATS convention, at the 
Hotel Statler in St. Louis. With Mabie 
as temporary chairman, the assembly 
voted to form an association, and a com- 
mittee drafted a constitution which was 
adopted that afternoon. The constitu- 
tion stated that the association intended 
to act as a functioning section of NATS. 


Officers elected at this meeting were: 
President, E. C. Mabie; Vice-President, 
Alexander M. Drummond; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Donald Winbigler; Execu- 
tive Council: F. A. Buerki, Lester L. 
Hale, Jessie T. Casebolt, Dina Rees 
Evans, Claude L. Shaver, Florence B. 


3“Constitution of AETA,” 1936. 

4Such a convention is planned for the sum- 
mer of 1954 at East Lansing, Michigan. 

5 Personal letters from Dina Rees Evans, 
June 4, 1951, and from Barclay Leathem, June 
1, 1950. 

Minutes of Meetings, Dec. 30, 1936.” An 
attempt was made at the meetings to obtain a 
list of charter members from those present. 
This list is on record and may be obtained 
from the Executive Secretary of the Association. 
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Hubbard, Barclay Leathem, Lee Nor- 
velle, and Katharine Ommanney.? 


Constitutional changes have been nec- 
essary from time to time. In December, 
1941, AETA adopted a new constitu- 
tion® which eliminated all reference to 
NATS. A major revision in 1945 speci- 
fied that “the name of the Vice-President 
each year shall be submitted by the 
Nominations Committee as candidate 
for President’? in order to insure more 
continuity of administration. In 1947 
AETA altered the nominating proce- 
dure to provide a more democratic meth- 
od of selecting the Nominating Commit- 
tee and to permit ample time for con- 
sideration.” In 1949 the association cre- 
ated the office of Administrative Vice- 


7“Minutes of Second Meeting, Dec. 40, 
1936.” Minutes of annual business meetings, 
passim, give the subsequent officers: Presidents 
—Barclay Leathem (1938), Lee Norvelle (1939), 
Dina Rees Evans (1940), Marian L. Stebbins 
(1941), James H. Parke (i942), C. R. Kase 
(acting after Parke entered military service, 
and continuing into 1943 since there was no 
business meeting at which to elect new of- 
ficers, and with Stebbins serving as presiding 
officer of the 1943 meeting of the Advisory 
Council, since Kase in turn had entered mili- 
tary service), Herschel Bricker (1944 and con- 
tinuing into 1945 because of no business meet- 
ing for election), Valentine Windt (1946, after 
serving for Bricker when he entered the Army 
Education Program), C. R. Kase (1947), H. 
Darkes Albright (1948), Hubert C. Heffner 
(1949), Monroe Lippman (1950), Lee Mitchell 
(1951), William P. Halstead (1952), Barnard 
Hewitt (1953). Vice-Presidents—Gertrude John- 
son (1938), Dina Rees Evans (1939), Marian L. 
Stebbins (1940), C. Lowell Lees (1941), C. R. 
Kase (1942), Valentine Windt (1944 and part of 
1945), C. R. Kase (1946), H. Darkes Albright 
(1947), Hubert C. Heffner (1948), Monroe Lipp- 
man (1949), Lee Mitchell (i950), William P. 
Halstead (1951), Barnard Hewitt (1952), Horace 
Robinson (1953). Administrative Vice-Presi- 
dents—Jack Morrison (1950-53), Lillian Voor- 
hees (1954-55). Secretary-Treasurers—H. Donald 
Winbigler (1937-39), John W. Hulbert (1940- 
16, two terms and an extra year), William P. 
Halstead (1947-49), Norman Philbrick (1950- 
52), Mouzon Law (1953-55). 

8“Minutes of Business Meeting, Dec. 29, 

1941.” 
9“ By-Laws” (1945), Sec. 4 (b). Other changes 
included transfer of responsibility for the con- 
vention program from President to Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

10“Minutes of Business Meeting, Dec. 30, 


1947.” 
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President to relieve the President of 
some supervisory duties." 

AETA’s membership grew slowly in 
the first years, dropped slightly during 
the war years, and increased rapidly in 
the years immediately following the 
war, rising from 185 in 1944 to 2192 in 
1950.12 Although concentrated in the 
United States, the membership is drawn 
from eighteen countries. 


Spending nearly all its income each 
year,'* AETA has remained a truly non- 
profit organization, risking bankruptcy 
with every major publication venture.! 


Like other associations with large 
memberships of wide geographical dis- 
tribution, AETA faced the problem of 
organizing and continually modifying 
a plan of administration sufficiently cen- 
tralized to expedite business efficiently, 
yet sufficiently decentralized to allow for 
reflection of the judgment of all mem- 
bers. Centralization is provided through 
the work of the President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Administrative Vice-President, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Editor of Educational 
Theatre Journal (the official publica- 
tion), the Advisory Council, and the 
Executive Board. 


Elected for one year, the President 
serves as chairman of the Executive 
Board and of the Advisory Council and 


11“Minutes of Business Meeting, Dec. 29, 
12 Membership figures compiled from annual 
financial statements. 

13 Directory of Members, 1952 (AETA). 

14 Originally (By-Law No. 1) dues for regular 
membership were $3.50 ($1.00 for those with 
NATS membership) and for sustaining mem- 
bers, $10. Beginning with 1942 dues for reg- 
ular members rose to $2.50 for all; with 1948, 
to $3.50; with 1952, to $4.50. Also in 1952, 
sustaining membership rose to $12.50. (‘“Min- 
utes of Business Meeting, December 29, 1941; 
December g0, 1947; December 29, 1950.”) 

15 Total expenditures suggest the extent of 
activities. For example, annual financial state- 
ments show $311.06 expended in 1944 and 
$10,786.89 in 1951. Small deficits existed in 1948 
through 1950, though a stock of publications on 
hand partially balanced them. 
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supervises the committees.'6 He can 
make committee appointments of his 
own choosing, but recent presidents have 
preferred to obtain Executive Board 
approval on such appointments. 

The Vice-President is in line of suc- 
cession to the presidency, since the con- 
stitution requires that his name be sub- 
mitted for that office. The constitution 
does not prohibit the presentation of 
other names, however. Apart from his 
functions on the Executive Board, the 
Vice-President’s major task is to arrange 
the program of the annual convention. 

The Administrative Vice-President su- 
pervises the organization’s continuing 
work groups, known as Projects. Elected 
by the Council for a two-year term, he 
is not in the line of succession. 


The Executive Secretary, elected by 
the Council for a three-year term, is fhe 
continuing officer of the Association; as 
such, he exerts a strong influence on 
policy of the organization. He is respon- 
sible for finance, publicity, and promo- 
tion. 

The Editor of ETJ serves for three 
years, upon election by the Council. 

The real policy-making body of the 
Association is the Advisory Council. It 
meets annually at the time of the na- 
tional convention. Every matter possible 
is deferred for consideration until these 
meetings; between meetings, certain de- 
cisions are reached through balloting 
by mail. The Council’s membership is 
drawn from three sources. First, twelve 
members are elected from the Associa- 
tion at large. The objective is diversity in 
distribution, both geographically and as 
to teaching level. The incumbent officers 
plus past presidents and past executive 
secretaries, who serve on the Council 
for three years and one year respectively, 
constitute a second source of member- 


16 “Constitution of AETA,” Art. IV, Sec. 1: 
V, Sec. 1-2; VI, Sec. 1-6. These deal with officers, 
their duties, and their terms. 
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ship. The third is the group of national 
theatre organizations which are organi- 
zational members of AETA. Each can 
appoint to the AETA Council one mem- 
ber, who, at the Council meetings, re- 
ports on the work of the organization 
he represents.!7 

Between the annual meetings, the 
Executive Board acts for the Advisory 
Council in most matters. The Board 
consists of the four officers plus two 
Council members elected by the Council 
for two years. 

The membership at large has, in the 
election of its Nominating Committee, 
its clearest opportunity to exert free 
choice. This Committee presents to the 
Association membership nominees for 
president, for vice-president, and for 
council members, and to the Council 
nominees for Administrative Vice-Presi- 
dent. The Council prepares each year 
a slate of approximately twelve names 
for Nominating Committee membership 
and offers it to the Association by mail, 
for the purpose of electing four. Any 
twenty-five members may supplement 
these nominations by petitioning the 
Secretary-Treasurer.!® 

AETA has, from the beginning, put 
emphasis on co-operative group work. 
For the membership at large, the chiet 
opportunity to participate in the work 
of the Association lies with its program 
of Projects. Projects are areas of interest 
and research, in which studies are car- 
ried on by members who have volun- 
teered for this service. In 1938 AETA’s 
projcets numbered only eight; in 1953 
the number stands at twenty-four, in- 
cluding the following: Audio-Visual 
Aids, Bibliography, College Curriculum, 
Conferences, Contests and _ Festivals, 
Graduate Project, Counseling, Interna- 


17 AETA in 1953 is sending delegates to SAA 
Council, NTS Board, Theatre Panel of UNESCO, 
Organizational Members Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Council on _ Education, International 


Amateur Theatre Assn. Conference, and Inter- 
nationai Theatre Institute, 
18 By-Law No. 4. 


tional Liaison and ITI, Junior and City 
College, Manuscript Play Project, Mo- 
tion Pictures, Opera, Production Lists, 
Radio, Secondary Schools, Stage Move- 
ment, Summer Theatre, Teacher Train- 
ing, Television, Theatre and Adult Edu- 
cation, Theatre Architecture, Touring, 
Veterans Administration Hos pital. 
Each Project may be divided into sepa- 
rate studies, labeled Investigations. 

All projects are under the supervision 
of the Administrative Vice-President. 
Each project is administered by a Proj- 
ect Chairman; each investigation, by a 
Head. The Project Chairman is appoint- 
ed by the Advisory Council upon recom- 
mendation of the Administrative Vice- 
President and of the Committee on Ap- 
pointments, which he chairs;® the In- 
vestigation Head, by the Project Chair- 
man. 

Each year the Executive Secretary can- 
vasses the membership to determine the 
work-area preferences, if any, of each 
member of the Association. From this 
canvass the Project Chairman recruits 
his personnel. Once an Investigation un- 
der his Project is ready to go into opera- 
tion, he presents an outline of it to the 
Administrative Vice-President and the 
Board of Research for approval. During 
the year three reports on the projects 
go to the Administrative Vice-President: 
these set forth respectively the purpose 
of the investigations and their structures 
and personnel; progress on the work; 
and terminal accomplishment. If the 
Project Chairman and the Administra- 
tive Vice-President consider the results 
of an investigation worthy of wider cir- 
culation, these results must be approved 
by the Editorial Board before publica- 
tion,?! 


19 Norman Philbrick, “Notes from the Meet- 
ings of the Advisory Council,’ ETJ, V (March, 
1953). 69-70. 

20 By-Law No. 6 (d). 

21 Jack Morrison, “Paper World: AETA’s Ad- 
ministrative Structure,” ETJ, Ul (December, 


1951), 335°337- 
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AETA has made major contributions 
to education in theatre. Probably its 
greatest service has been to make teach- 
ers of theatre aware of their status as a 
professional group, and to fuse them into 
a cohesive body working for an improve- 
ment in the quality and an increase in 
the stature of theatre studies in the cur- 
riculum. The size and representative- 
ness of AETA’s membership have given 
it the right to speak for the teachers of 
theatre of the country; national and in- 
ternational agencies, including ANTA, 
the State Department, the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, Senators and Representa- 
tives, the International Theatre Insti- 
tute of UNESCO, and the British Society 
for Theatre Research, seek its advice. 

Through its conventions, AETA has 
raised standards of production and of 
scholarly activity in the field and has 
stimulated curricular study of theatre in 
secondary schools. The association has 
held annual national conventions in con- 
junction with the NATS (later renamed 
the Speech Association of America) ex- 
cept for 1942 and 1944.23 The convention 
program expanded rapidly to a pattern 
of approximately four general sessions, 
twenty sectional meetings, and fifteen 
project meetings for the years 1949- 
1952.** Sectional meetings in these years 
treated acting; directing; stagecraft and 
design; the specialized pedagogical 
problems at the levels of children’s thea- 


_2* Hubert C. Heffner, “President's Report,” 
ETJ, I (March, 1950), 72; “Minutes of Advisory 
Council Meetings 1949, 1950, 1951”; “Report of 
International Liaison and ITI Project, 1951.” 

28'The numbering of annual conventions be- 
came confused by variation in terminology and 
by numbering them in a fixed relationship to 
SAA conventions. “Minutes of AETA Advisory 
Council, Dec. 26-29, 1951” officially numbered 
its conventions as follows: 1. New York, 1937; 
2. Cleveland, 1938; 3. Chicago, 1939; 4. Wash- 
ington, 1940; 5. Detroit, 1941; 6. New York, 
1943; 7. Columbus, 1945; 8. Chicago, 1946; 9. 
Salt Lake City, 1947; 10. Washington, 1948; 11. 
Chicago, 1949; 12. New York, 1950; 13. Chicago, 
1951; 14. Cincinnati, 1952. Convention programs 
bear other numbers. 

24 Convention Programs, 1947-1952. 
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tre, secondary schools, colleges, and 
graduate schools; and the specialized 
forms of theatre such as cinema, tele- 
vision, and radio dramatics. Starting 
with the 1948 Convention, planned by 
Hubert C. Heffner, the emphasis on the 
scholarly side of theatre work increased, 
with separate sections on theatre his- 
tory, dramatic literature, and criticism. 
In addition, sections from time to time 
are devoted to such specialized topics 
as playwriting, student problems, audio- 
visual aids, adult education as a com- 
munity-theatre function, guidance, arch- 
itecture, conferences and festivals, thea- 
tre libraries, and extracurricular theatre. 

AETA has taken the leadership in 
arranging theatre meetings in connec- 
tion with the regional speech associa- 
tions, thereby increasing the number of 
theatre sections offered at these meetings, 
and serving many teachers who seldom 
attend national conventions. Several re- 
gional conferences devoted primarily to 
theatre also have been arranged under 
the stimulus of AETA—the first ones 
being the Southern California Section 
of AETA, formed largely through the 
efforts of Jack Morrison, and the North- 
western Conference, organized largely 
through those of Horace Robinson at 
the University of Oregon. 

Further, AETA has encouraged the 
children’s theatre workers to weld them- 
selves into an active, cohesive group. 
It sponsors an annual Children’s Thea- 
tre convention,®> which meets in the 
summer. Winifred Ward called an or- 
ganizational meeting in 1944 at North- 
western University; AETA then spon- 
sored annual meetings, beginning with 
one at Seattle in 1946.27 This Project, 


25“Minutes of Advisory Council, Dec. 27-30, 
1950." 

26 Personal letter from Winifred Ward, May 
30, 1952. 

27 Pre-Convention Memo, Dec. 6-9, 1950 from 
Sect. Philbrick: The Seattle Convention was 
originally designated as the “first” AETA Chil- 
dren’s Theatre convention. In 1950 this was 
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designated Children’s Theatre Confer- 
ence in 1950% and Children’s Theatre 
Division in 1952,2? has officers and a 
council of its own, and has now become 
an autonomous Division within AETA. 


Through its publications, too, AETA 
has contributed materially to theatre 
education. As with the annual conven- 
tion, publications have served to raise 
production standards and to stimulate 
curricular study in theatre. In addition, 
the publications have served to dissem- 
inate all types of theatre information, 
scholarly and pedagogical. 


Almost from the time of its organiza- 
tion AETA sought to issue a journal 
devoted to educational theatre. In 1940 
Hubert C. Heffner, as chairman of the 
AETA Publications Committee, sup- 
ported an NTC request to the Rocke- 
feller Foundation for a quarterly publi- 
cation, under the impression that it was 
to be a joint AETA-NTC project;* but 
when the grant was made, NTC con- 
sidered it a grant solely in support of the 
NTC Bulletin»! Richard Ceough then 
offered to finance personally a theatre 
journal if AETA would help launch it. 
It was to start as an annual and eventu- 
ally become a quarterly. The Advisory 


recognized as misleading, so the conventions 
were renumbered: 1. Evanston, 1945; 2. Seattle, 
1946; 3. Bloomington, Ind., meeting with NTS, 
1947; 4. Denver, 1948; 5. New York, co-spon- 
sored by ANTA, 1949; 6. Minneapolis, 1950, 
with a U. of Minnesota Workshop for. 150 of 
the 400 delegates preceding the conference; 7. 
Los Angeles, 1951, with a U.C.L.A. Workshop; 
8. Madison, 1952, with a U. of Wisconsin Work- 
shop; 9. Garden City, N. Y., 1953, with an Adel- 
phi College Workshop. 

28“*Minutes of the Advisory Council, Dec. 27- 
30, 1950.” 

29“Minutes of the Advisory Council, Dec. 28- 
31, 1952.” 

30Memo from Heffner to AETA Committee 
on Publications, May 14, 1940, and letter of 
same date to Evans (in Heffner files). Heffner’s 
full files on this are not available. He loaned 
them to Richard Ceough and then went into 
military service. Ceough died during this pe- 
riod, and the files have not been located. 

31 Personal letter from Heffner, June 7, 1950. 


Council approved of this plan in 1941,°? 
but the AETA sponsorship did not even- 
tuate, and Ceough alone inaugurated 
Theatre Annual with a 1942 issue.% 


Meanwhile AETA began a mimeo- 
graphed “AETA Newsletter” in 1942, 
with Valentine Windt as its first full- 
time editor after a year of committee 
editorship. Irregularly published at first, 
it soon appeared eight times a year and 
continued until the launching of the 
Educational Theatre Journal.5 


This long-sought quarterly began pub- 
lication in October, 1949, with Barnard 
Hewitt as Editor.** The first issue was 
devoted to reports from the Projects. 
Editor Hewitt stated, “. . . the Journal 
will continue to publish the results of 
such group efforts. In addition, however, 
the editors hope soon to publish indi- 
vidually written articles, both popular 
and scholarly. . . . Our purpose is to 
make the Educational Theatre Journal 
of the greatest possible use to students, 
workers, and teachers of educational 
theatre and drama in all aspects and at 
all levels.’’3? 


32“Minutes of Advisory Council Meetings, 
Dec. 28-31, 1941.” Heffner reported to the Coun- 
cil that there were enough promises of subscrip- 
tions to make possible the projected Theatre 
Quarterly with the Theatre Library Assn. “Min- 
utes of Advisory Council Meeting, Dec. 27, 
1943”: it was voted to give “every support to 
Theatre Annual.” At the death of Ceough in 
Jan., 1947, Theatre Annual was taken over by 
Blanche A. Corin as publisher, with William 
Van Lennep as editor. 

33 Published in May, 1943. Personal letter 
from Blanche A. Corin, May 26, 1952. 

84“Minutes of Advisory Council Meetings, 
Dec. 28-31, 1941.” George Savage, Herschel Brick- 
er, Monroe Lippman, Valentine Windt, and 
Foster Harmon, with C, R. Kase as chairman, 
were appointed a committee to edit issues in 
turn. Single editorship began in 1944; Valentine 
Windt (1944-45), Barnard Hewitt (1946-48), 
David W. Thompson (1949). 

35“Minutes of Advisory Council Meetings, 
Dec. 27-30, 1948.” 

86 Albright was Assoc. Ed. and Winship, Mng. 
Ed. (all 1949-51). Law replaced Winship when 
he re-entered military service. Albright was 
elected to Editor, 1952-54. 

87 “Editor’s Foreword,” I (October, 


1949), 1. 
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Reports from the Projects comprised 
the chief publications of AETA until 
the Journal was established. The early 
pamphlet reports included: Syllabus for 
a Proposed Course in Dramatics at the 
High School Level (three editions, 1940, 
1943, 1946, the last published co-opera- 
tively with the National Thespian So- 
ciety), A Selected List of Books on Paint- 
ing, Music, and the Dance Useful to The- 
atre Workers (n.d., about 1943), Research 
in Drama and the Theatre in the Univer- 
sities and Colleges of the United States, 
1937-1942 (1944), Teaching Dramatic 
Arts in the Secondary Schools (1945), 
Drama Festivals (1945), Records for Use 
in the Teaching of Dramatics (1946), 
A Selected Bibliography on Theatre and 
the Social Scene (1946), 16mm. Films 
for Use in the Teaching of Dramatics 
(1947), A Selected Bibliography and 
Critical Comment on the Art, Theory, 
and Technique of Acting (1948), Na- 
tional Directory of Drama Festivals and 
Contests Held in the United States 
during the School Year 1946-1947 (1948), 
Directory of Children’s Theatre (1948, 
with supplements, published by ANTA 
for AETA), A Suggested Outline for a 
Course of Study in Dramatic Arts in 
the Secondary Schools (1950, reprinted 
from March, 1950 Journal), as well as 
annual directories of members and mim- 
eographed compilations of reports from 
Projects. 


AETA accepted an invitation, ex- 
tended through SAA, to prepare copy for 
a special issue of The Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals on “Dramatics in the 
Secondary School.” This appeared in 
December, 1949, under the editorship 
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of Hugh W. Gillis.3* A booklet enutled 
The Educational Theatre in Adult Edu- 
cation was prepared in 1951 under the 
editorship of Robert E. Gard.” 

The Research Project, with John H. 
McDowell then chairman, prepared A 
Bibliography on Theatre and Drama in 
American Colleges and Universities, 
1937-1947. This repeated the work of the 
previous bibliography because the initial 
five-year study was out of print. Since 
AETA was unable to finance the publi- 
cation alone, the SAA printed it as a 
special issue of Speech Monographs; 
AETA helped to underwrite this issue. 
The Bibliography Project is presently 
at work on a 1948-52 continuation of 
this study.*! 

Although less than seventeen years of 
age, AETA is a potent force on the edu- 
cational theatre scene. It has achieved 
its position through providing a means 
for professional communication, asso- 
ciation, and co-operative endeavor 
among teachers of theatre, thus answer- 
ing a need which resulted from an up- 
surge of theatre activity in schools dur- 
ing the twenties and thirties. The pros- 
pects for the organization’s continued 
utility are good since it provides oppor- 
tunities for active participation by all 
who wish it, since it operates under a 
plan of administration that allows for 
desirable degrees of efficiency and re- 
sponsiveness, and since it displays a 
readiness to modify its policies and pro- 
cedures to fit changing situations. 


88 The Bulletin, NASSP, XXXIII, No. 166, 
182 pp. 

39 The Educational Theatre in Adult Educa- 
tion, Robert Gard, ed. (Washington: Division 
of Adult Education Service of NEA, 1951). 

40 Speech Monographs, XVI (November, 1949), 
124 

41“Minutes of Advisory Council Meetings, 
Dec. 26-29, 1951.” 


THE NEW YORK CONVENTION: 
A PREVIEW 


HORACE W. ROBINSON 


After Chicago and Cincinnati Con- 
ventions in 1951 and 1952, AETA mem- 
bers and friends will again this year 
gather in New York City for their an- 
nual meetings. School, college, and 
community personnel from all parts of 
the country and representing all levels 
of interest in the educational theatre 
will, as usual, participate in the 1953 
Convention program. The Association’s 
present resources, joined with those of 
the host city, promise to make the com- 
ing sessions unusually interesting, at- 
tractive, and valuable. 


The 1953 Convention dates are Mon- 
day, December 28, Tuesday, December 
29, and Wednesday, December 30, with 
most meetings scheduled in the Statler 
Hotel. Pre-convention meetings will be 
held on Sunday, December 27, for the 
Committee on Appointments and the 
Advisory Council. As in previous years, 
a summarizing Convention Critique has 
been scheduled for the final session on 
Wednesday afternoon; Father G. V. 
Hartke, of the Catholic University of 
America, AETA Vice-Presidential nom- 
inee for 1954, will serve as chairman. 
Monday’s opening meeting—a_ general 
session in which AETA will be repre- 
sented by John Gassner, who will dis- 
Horace W. Robinson, this year’s AETA Vice- 


President and Convention Chairman, is Director 
of the Theatre at the University of Oregon. 


cuss the social and aesthetic responsibil- 
ities of the theatre and its allied arts—is 
to be jointly sponsored by the Speech 
Association of America and AETA. 


Two other general sessions are plan- 
ned. One, under the chairmanship of 
William P. Halstead, 1952 AETA Presi- 
dent, will present as speakers Margaret 
Webster, Shakespearean director and 
author of Shakespeare Without Tears; 
Lawrence Langner, of the Theatre 
Guild; Glenn Hughes, of the University 
of Washington; Valentine Windt, of the 
University of Michigan; and Willard 
Swire, of Actors’ Equity. Another, under 
the chairmanship of Samuel Selden, of 
the University of North Carolina, will 
discuss new manuscripts. This session 
has been arranged with the co-operation 
of AETA’s Manuscript Play Project and 
the New Dramatists Committee. 


Sectional meetings have been sched- 
uled on a wide range of subjects, in- 
cluding experimental aesthetics, prob- 
lems of graduate and _ professional 
programs, theatre history, international 
theatre, community theatre, costuming, 
and television. The Acting Section will 
this year stress the function of move- 
ment; the Directing Section, the musical 
theatre. Other sections have been titled 
Dramatics in the Elementary School 
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Classroom and Administering the High- 
School Program. 


Alumni Luncheons have, as in earlier 
years, been scheduled for noon of the 
first day, with a joint SAA-AETA 
Luncheon set for Tuesday. The AETA 
Social Hour will be held at the Statler 
late Monday afternoon, with the New 
York Chapter of ANTA as hosts. As a 
special feature for this year’s program, 
one meeting period has been set aside 
for Project sessions; and at the present 
writing a number of Projects—includ- 
ing Audio-Visual Aids, Children’s The- 
atre Division, College Curriculum, Con- 
tests and Festivals, Graduate, Interna- 
tional Liaison and I.T.I., Junior and 
City College, Library, Manuscript Play, 
Opera, Technical Developments, ‘Tele- 
vision, Theatre Architecture, and Tour- 
ing—have made special plans for such 
meetings. 


To the exhibition of production 
photographs and stage designs now 
scheduled for one of the Convention 
rooms at the Statler, the Committee 
hopes to add at least one production 
spread, featuring a series of drawings 
and photographs which carry a_pro- 
duction through from inception to final 
performance. Robert J. Dierlam, of 
Queens College, who is directing the ex- 
hibit, sent out his first notice during the 
month of May, and will distribute iden- 
tification and shipping instructions 
shortly. The deadline for receiving ex- 
hibit material has been set for Decem- 
ber 10. 

The sectional meetings planned for 
1953 have been based in part on the 
discussion developed in last year’s 


Convention Critique, which was chaired 
by the present Convention Chairman. 
A section on Televiston, with Barclay 
Leathem, of Western Reserve University, 
as chairman, has scheduled a panel in- 
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cluding Ralph Steetle, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Joint Committee on Edu- 
cational Television; James F. Macan- 
drew, Director of Broadcasting at 
Station WNYE; Perry Wolff, a CBS di- 
rector; Albert McCleery, Executive 
Producer of NBC; and John C. Schwarz- 
walder, of the University of Houston, 
Station KUHT. The sectional meeting 
on Costume, under the chairmanship of 
Virginia Opsvig, will feature presenta- 
tions by Lucy Barton, Berneice Prisk, 
Alexander Wyckoff, and John Conway. 

The Dramatic Literature Section will 
meet in joint session with the Theatre 
Library Association, under the chair- 
manship of George Freedley, of the New 
York Public Library. Robert J. Dierlam, 
of Queens College, John H. McDowell, 
of Ohio State University, and Albert 
E. Johnson, of the University of Texas, 
will appear in the section entitled The- 
atre History, with discussions on Volks- 
buehne, on early prompt scripts in 
the O. S. U. Theatre Collection, and on 
Dion Boucicault; A. M. Drummond, of 
Cornell University, will serve as critic, 
with William G. B. Carson, of Washing- 
ton University, as chairman. 

In the Acting Section, on The Func- 
tion of Movement, Bernard Beckerman 
will discuss “Growth of Movement in 
the Process of Rehearsal”; Paul Kozelka, 
“Style Problems in Period Movement”; 
and Alwin Nokolais, “Primal Move- 
ment Experiences as a Basis for Charac- 
terization.” Juana de Laban, of Okla- 
homa College for Women, is to serve 
as chairman. Walther R. Volbach, of 
Texas Christian University, will chair 
a Directing Section on The Musical 
Theatre. Speakers for this session in- 
clude the Times critic, Olin Downes; 
Leonard Treash, of the Eastman School; 
Douglas Moore, of Columbia Univer- 
sity; and George Kernodle, of the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. 
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For International Theatre (Delmar 
E. Solem, Knox College, chairman), 
David C. Stewart, Michael J. Karnis, 
Betty McGee Vetter, and John D. Mit- 
chell will treat of the theatre in Turkey, 
in Latin America, in Japan, and in 
Western Europe. For Community The- 
atre (Theodore Viehman, Little Theatre 
of Tulsa, chairman), Monroe Lippman 
will discuss “Community Theatre: En- 
tertainment and/or Education”; Sydney 
Spayde, “What Community Theatres 
Expect from the Universities”; and 
Hubert Heffner, “Community Theatre: 
A Genuine Cultural Institution.” Mary 
Cattell and Lee Norvelle will discuss 
the possibilities for a community-thea- 
tre institute. This particular program 
represents the first occasion when the 
National ‘Theatre Conference and 
AETA have met in joint session; and 
Frederic McConnell, President of NTC, 
will join Barnard Hewitt, AETA Presi- 
dent, in opening the meeting. 

In a session chaired by Frank Mc- 
Mullan, of Yale University, problems 
basic to a graduate and _ professional 
program will be discussed by Donald 
Oenslager, also of Yale; B. Iden Payne, 
University of Texas; Gilmor Brown, 
Pasadena Playhouse; and Louis Simon, 
American Theatre Wing. Paul Kozelka, 
of Teachers College, Columbia, is to 
lead a program on _ elementary-school 
drama, and Evelyn Konigsberg, Assistant 
Director of Speech Improvement for the 
New York City Schools, will lead an- 
other on problems of administration in 
the secondary schools. In the first of 
these, Jean Betzner plans to discuss 
“Dramatics and the Three R’s”; Alice V. 
Keliher, ‘““The Child’s Right to Creative 
Living”; Aurand Harris, “Bringing the 
Classroom to Life”; and. Leland B. 


Jacobs, “Dramatics in the Modern Cur- 
riculum.” For the second, Arthur H. 
Ballet, of the University High School in 
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Minneapolis, Mildred C. Windecker, of 
New Utrecht High School, New York 
City, and Oran Teague, of Louisiana 
State University, have scheduled papers. 

To complete the plans for sectional 
meetings, E. C. Mabie, of the State 
University of Iowa, has arranged a 
program on Experimental Aesthetics of 
the Theatre, in which representatives 
from Iowa, Minnesota, and Omaha will 
report on theatre audience research. 
Papers scheduled for this session will 
include “Experimental Procedures in 
the Fine Arts,” by Harold Seashore, of 
the Psychological Corporation; “Audi- 
ence Investigation of Radio and Tele- 
vision,” by Forest Whan, of Kansas State 
College; and a report on “Instructional 
Film Research,” by Ray C. Carpenter, 
of Pennsylvania State College. 

Melvin White, of Brooklyn College, 
has been serving as chairman of the 
Committee on Local Arrangements. His 
committee includes Fred C. Blanchard, 
of New York University; Mrs. Anne L. 
Harris, of James Monroe High School; 
Clarence A. Miller, of Columbia Univer- 
sity; Mrs. Ruthel Provet, of the School 
of Performing Arts; Jean Rosenthal, of 
Theatre Production Service; Leland H. 
Watson, of CBS-TV; Mildred Windeck- 
er, of New Utrecht High School; and 
Jacob F. Foster, Vance M. Morton, and 
Mrs. Catherine Myers, of Brooklyn Col- 
lege. William Schlosser, of McMinville 
(Oregon) High School, will be in charge 
of the Information Desk, with Maxim 
Popovich, of Stockton College, serving 
as AETA Press Representative. 

Critical commentaries, with 
time for discussion, have been planned 
for most sessions; and the programming 
in general has been correlated with that 
of the other national organizations meet- 
ing jointly or concurrently with AETA. 
Apart from the standard holiday fare 
in the professional theatre and in the 
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other arts, extra-conference activity will 
include special demonstrations in radio 
and television as well as in children’s 
theatre. Your officers and your Con- 
vention Chairman believe that their 
program as a whole will meet your 
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interests, your tastes, and your needs in 
a genuinely stimulating way, and they 
use this means of extending you a 
cordial invitation to join hundreds of 
other AETA members at the New York 
meetings. 


4 
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OFFICIAL NOTICE 


The AETA constitution, revised and 
amended to date, is hereby submitted 
for approval by the membership. It will 
be presented to the Advisory Council 
during the 1953 Convention, and—at 
the Business Meeting—it will later be 
brought before the entire membership. 
If there are omissions or corrections in 
the present version, these should be re- 
ported to the Executive Secretary so that 
he can recommend further changes to 
the Advisory Council. When all re- 
visions are finally approved, the consti- 
tution will be printed for distribution 
to the membership. 

All changes and/or revisions which ap- 
pear in this printing of the constitution 
and were not included in the constitu- 
tion as published in the October, 1952, 
issue of the Educational Theatre Jour- 
nal are indicated by [_ }. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN 
EDUCATIONAL THEATRE ASSOCIATION 


Adopted December 27, 1945, in Columbus, Ohio 


(With revisions to be presented to the 
’ membership at the 1953 Convention) 


ARTICLE I 


Name 
The name of this organization shall be 
American Educational Theatre Association. 


ARTICLE Ii 


Purposes 
The purposes of the Association shall be: 

(1) to encourage high standards of teaching, 
production, and scholarship in the educa- 
tional theatre field by promoting co-opera- 
tion among teachers and workers in the 
theatre; 

(2) to help teachers of theatre with their 
particular problems through collective ef- 
fort in a work-program and through dis- 
semination of information concerning de- 
velopments in the field of theatre; and 

(3) to promote the proper integration of the- 
atre in the programs of educational 


institutions. 


ARTICLE III 
Membership 


SecrioN 1—Regular Membership. 

Any person interested in the educational 
theatre is eligible to become a member in the 
Association. Membership shall become effective 
upon the presentation of a written application 
and the payment of the annual dues to the 
Treasurer, Memberships shall be on a calen- 
dar-year basis except for the special-period mem- 
berships waich shall be effective from Septem- 
ber of one year to December gist of the next 
succeeding year. 

SECTICN 2—Organizational Membership. 

National and regional organizations and 
other theatre organizations (school, college, 
university, and community theatres) interested 
in the educational theatre are eligible to be- 
come Organizational Members upon written 
application and payment of the Organizational 
Membership fee. Memberships shall be on a 
calendar-year basis except for the special-period 
memberships which shall be effective from Sep- 
tember of one year to December gist of the 
next succeeding year. 

Section 3—Sustaining Membership. 

Any Regular Member may become a Sus- 
taining Member upon payment of the fee for 
Sustaining Membership. 


ARTICLE IV 
[ Divisions 
SecTION 1—A Division is an operational unit of 
the American Educational Theatre Associ- 
ation composed of a group of members or- 
ganized for the purpose of furthering the 
aims of a specific field of producing theatre. 
SecTion 2—A Division of the Association shall 
function in accordance with divisional pro- 
cedures as specified in the By-Laws.] 


ARTICLE [V] 


Officers 


Section 1—The officers elected by the Associa- 

tion shall be: 

(1) a President, for a term of one year; 

(2) a Vice-President, for a term of one year; 
and 

(3) twelve members of the Advisory Council 
for a term of three years. 

Section 2—The officers elected by the Advisory 
Council shall be: 
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(1) an Administrative Vice-President for a term 
of two years; 

(2) an Executive Secretary and Treasurer for 
a term of three years; 

(g) an Editor of the Educational 
Journal for a term of three years; 

(4) a Managing Editor of the Educational 
Theatre Journal for a term of two years; 

(5) two members of the Executive Board for 
a term of two years; and 

(6) the chairmen of the Projects for a term 
of one year. 


Theatre 


ARTICLE [VI] 
Advisory Council and Executive Board 


Section 1—The Advisory Council shall be 

composed of: 

(1) twelve members elected by the Association 
representing as nearly as possible geographic 
areas of the United States, various phases 
of theatre art, and various levels of 
activity; 

(2) one member representing each national the- 
atre organization which has a bona fide 
membership of 50 or more and which holds 
an Organizational Membership, and 

(3) the following officers: 

(a) the President, 

(b) the Vice-President, 

(c) the Administrative Vice-President, 

(d) the Executive Secretary and Treasurer, 

(e) the Editor of the Educational Theatre 
Journal, 

(f) each Past-President for three years fol- 
lowing his term of office, and 

(g) each Past-Executive Secretary anid Trea- 
surer for [three] year[{s] following his 
term of office. 


Section 2—The Executive Board shall be com- 


posed of: 

(1) two members elected by the Advisory Coun- 
cil from its own membership, and 

(2) the President, Vice-President, Administra- 
tive Vice-President, and Executive Secre- 
tary and Treasurer. 


Section g—All terms of office shall start with 
the beginning of the calendar year. 


ARTICLE [VII] 
Duties of Officers 


Section 1—The President shall: 
(1) preside over all meetings of the Association, 


(2) call and preside over meetings of the Ad- 
visory Council and Executive Board, and 


(3) appoint [ ] committees. 
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Section 2—The Vice-President shall: 

(1) assist the President and perform the Pres- 
ident’s duties in case of the latter's dis- 
ability or absence, and 

(2) prepare and administer the program for 
the annual Convention. 

Section 3—The Administrative Vice-President 
shall: 

(1) be directly responsible to the President in 
the supervision of the Projects of the 
American Educational Theatre Association, 

(2) act for the President in the supervision of 
the work of the Projects, [and] 

[ (3) carry out any duties specified in the By- 
Laws.] 

Section 4—The Executive Secretary and Treas- 
urer shall be directly responsible to the 
President. The Executive Secretary shall 
serve as secretary to the Advisory Council 
and to the Executive Board. The Executive 
Secretary and Treasurer shall perform for 
the Association the usual duties pertaining 
to the offices of secretary and treasurer. 

Section 5—The Advisory Council shall be a 
policy-making and planning body. Meeting 
annually at the time of the Convention, 
it shall hear committee reports and pre- 
pare and present to the Convention a pro- 
gram for the ensuing year. It shall [elect 
officers in accordance with the provisions 
of Article V, Section 2.] 

Section 6—The Executive Board shall be an 
administrative body responsible for carry- 
ing out the policies of the Association. It 
shall be the ultimate authority when the 
Association is not meeting in annual Con- 
vention. 


Secrion 7—The chairmen of the Projects shall 
be directly responsible to the Administrative 
Vice-President. 


ARTICLE [VIII] 


Meetings 
Section 1—Annual Convention. 

The Association shall meet in annual Con- 
vention at a time and place to be determined 
by the Advisory Council, except in times of 
national emergency. At this Convention an 
opportunity shall be provided for an annual 
Business Meeting for the consideration of the 
Association’s problems, for action on the Ad- 
visory Council’s program for the ensuing year, 
and for hearing reports of the Committees and 
Projects. 

SecTion 2—Meeting of the Advisory Council. 

The Advisory Council shall meet regularly 
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each year in connection with the annual Con- 
vention. Other meetings may be called by 
the President. 


ARTICLE [IX] 


Proposed amendments to this constitution 
shall be presented in writing to all members 
of the Association at least one month before 
the annual meeting and shall become effective 
when approved by a majority vote of those in 
attendance at the annual Business Meeting. 
By-laws may be amended by the Advisory 
Council. Such amendments, however, shall be 
subject to referendum to the members of the 
Association at the next annual Convention. 


By-Laws 


1—The term “American” in the name of the 
Association is understood to include all coun- 
tries in the Western Hemisphere. 


2—Fiscal Year. The fiscal year of the Associa- 
tion shall begin on December [1] and end 
on November 30. 


3—Dues: 

(a) The annual dues for Regular Member- 
ship shall be $4.50, payable in advance 
on January 1. 

(b) The annual dues for Organizational or 
Sustaining Membership shall be $12.50, 
payable in advance on January 1. 

(1) The names of Organizational and 
Sustaining Members shall be pub- 
lished at least once each year in 
an official publication of the Amer- 
ican Educational Theatre Associa- 
tion. 

(2) Each Organizational Member may 
send a voting delegate to the annual 
Business Meeting of the Association. 

(3) The registration fee for the annual 
Convention shall be paid upon re- 
quest for each Sustaining Member 
and the delegate of each Organiza- 
tional Member. 

(c) The annual dues for Special Member- 
ships (September through December of 
the following year, sixteen months) 
shall be $5.50, payable in advance on 
September 1. 

(d) The annual dues for Special Organiza- 
tional or Special Sustaining Member- 
ships (September through December of 
the following year, sixteen months) 
shall be $15.00, payable in advance on 
September 1. 

(e) The annual dues for Student Group 
Memberships, comprising groups of ten 
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or more high school or undergraduate 
college students with the same rights 
and privileges as Regular Members, 
shall be $3.00 for each student in the 
group, payable in advance on January 1. 
[Special Period Student Group Member- 
ships shall be $4.00 for each member of 
the Student Group, payable in advance 
on September 1.] 

(f) The annual fees for Library Member- 
ships or for Subscriptions (four copies 
of the Educational Theatre Journal only 
for either type) shall be S4.00, payable 
in advance on January 1. [Special Peri- 
od Subscriptions or Library Member- 
ships shall be $5.00, payable in advance 
on September 1.] 


(g) [The annual dues for a Family Member- 
ship, for which a husband and wife are 
eligible, shall be $5.50, payable in ad- 
vance on January 1. Family Member- 
ships shall include a Regular Member- 
ship each for husband and wife, but 
shall receive only one copy of each is- 
sue of the Educational Theatre Journal 
or other publications supplied Regular 

Members. Special Period Family Mem- 

berships shall be $6.50, payable in ad- 

vance on September 1.] 

(h)] All Memberships and Subscriptions 
shall expire at the end of the calendar 
year (except that the Special Period 
Memberships listed in (c), (d), [ (e), (f), 
and (g)] above shall be extended through 
the next calendar year following the 
one in which membership is obtained), 
unless renewed by advance payment of 
dues for the ensuing year. 


4—Elections: 


(a) Election of officers shall be by direct 
vote of all members present at the an- 
nual Business Meeting. The Nominat- 
ing Committee shall submit to the 
membership at least sixty days before 
the annual Business Meeting a slate of 
officers for the following year. Any 
twenty-five members of the American 
Educational Theatre Association may 
supplement these nominations by pe- 
titioning the Executive Secretary within 
thirty days of the publication of the 
slate of the Nominating Committee. Such 
petitions shall be published to the mem- 
bership. In the event a Convention is 
not held, the election shall be con- 
ducted by the Executive Board through 
the mailing of ballots to the members. 
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(b) The name of the Vice-President each 


year shall be submitted by the Nomin- 
ating Committee as candidate for Pres- 
ident. {In addition, the Nominating 
Committee shall submit names for Vice- 
President and four members of the Ad- 
visory Council, and 
(1) recommend annually to the <Ad- 
visory Council the personnel for the 
Committee on Appointments, and 
(2) submit to the Advisory Council a 
nomination for an Administrative 
Vice-President one year in advance 
of the time at which he will take 
office.] 
A Nominating Committee shall be 
elected at least a year in advance, and 
in the following manner. At least ninety 
days before an annual Convention, the 
Advisory Council shall publish to the 
membership a slate of approximately 
twelve members. Any twenty-five mem- 
bers of the Association may supplement 
this slate by petitioning the Executive 
Secretary within thirty days of the pub- 
lication of the slate. This slate, supple- 
mented by petitions, shall be submitted 
to the membership for a vote by mail. 
At the time of the annual Convention, 
the Executive Secretary shall certify as 
the Nominating Committee the four 
who receive the highest vote and who 
register at the Convention by noon of 
the first day of meetings. The elected 
member who receives the highest vote 
shall serve as chairman. The Executive 
Secretary shall serve ex officio as [a] 
[voting] member of the Committee. 
The President who retires at that Con- 
vention shall serve ex officio as [a] 
voting member of the Committee. Ex- 
cept for the ex officio members, no mem- 
ber shall serve on the Nominating Com- 
mittee more than once in three years. 


(d) Elections of members of the Advisory 


Council shall be so conducted that one- 
third of the elected members (Article 
VI, Section 1 (1)) shall go out of office 
each year. 


(e) Elections of members of the Executive 


Board shall be so conducted that one 
of the members shall go out of office 
each year. 


(f) All nominees for office or Nominating 


Committee shall have been members of 
the Association for the sixty days prior 
to their nomination. 
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5-—[Divisions. A portion of the membership 
which has a common interest in a definite 
field of producing theatre shall be known as 

a Division. 

(a) In order to qualify as a Division, a por- 
tion of the membership shall represent 
an established and recognized field of 
producing theatre and must have op- 
erated effectively as a unit for a period 
of at least five years and must petition 
the Advisory Council with at least one 
hundred signatures of active partici- 
pants, all of whom must be bona fide 
members of the Association. 


(b) The chief officer of the Division shall be 
known as the Director. He shall be 
elected by the Division. His duties shall 
be established by a Divisional Operating 
Code. 

(1) The Director shall be responsible to 
the President of the Association 
and the Advisory Council, imple- 
menting the executive operations of 
the Division according to the aims 
and objectives of the Division and 
the Association. 

(2) He shall preside at the meetings of 
the Governing Board of the Di- 
vision. 

(c) Each Division shall be governed by a 

Governing Board of not more than nine 

elected members, together with any 

other Divisional personnel as established 
by the Divisional Operating Code. The 

Executive Secretary of the Association 

shall serve ex officio as a member of the 

Governing Board. 

Funds shall be allocated to the Division 

by the Association upon request of the 

Governing Board of the Division and 

approval by the Executive Board of 

the Association. 

(e) Each Division shall govern itself accord- 
ing to its Operating Code, which shall be 
adopted and amended by the Governing 
Board as approved by the Advisory 
Council of the Association. The Operat- 
ing Code thus adopted and approved 
shall be published with the constitution 
and by-laws of the Association.} 


(d 


[6]—Projects. Continuing bodies concerned with 
AETA work-programs shall be known as 
Projects. [ ] 


{[7]—Auditing Committee. An Auditing Com- 
mittee shall be appointed annually by the 
Advisory Council to examine the books of 
the Treasurer. 
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[8]—Committees, Sections, and Projects, and 
special duties of the Administrative Vice- 
President: 

(a) A Committee of AETA shall be defined 
as a group of members of the Associa- 
tion appointed solely upon executive 
order of the President to serve for a 
term of one year. 

(b) A Section of AETA shall be defined 
as an operational unit on the Conven- 
tion program assigned only by the Vice- 
President. 

(c) A Project of AETA (as defined in By- 
Law 6) shall be under the direct super- 
vision of the Administrative Vice-Pres- 
ident and shall be appointed by the 
Advisory Council upon recommendation 
of the Administrative Vice-President 
and the Committee on Appointments. 


(d) The Administrative Vice-President upon 
recommendation of the Committee on 
Appointments shall recommend to the 
President for presentation to the Ad- 
visory Council every position of general 
Association nature except those specifi- 
cally delegated to the Nominating Com- 
mittee or to other officers as previously 
noted. 

(e) The Administrative Vice-President, upon 
recommendation of the Advisory Board 
of Research Project, shall supervise the 
stimulation and co-ordination of re- 
search, and the Editorial Board shall 
consider significant research for publi- 
cation. 

(f) The Administrative Vice-President shall 
be responsible and accountable for op- 
erational matters in the various Projects 
and the Committee on Appointments. 


{9]—Duties of a Project chairman: 

(a) to continue the work of the Project by 
making himself acquainted with its pre- 
vious work; 

to build up its personnel from the in- 
terest lists provided by the Executive 
Secretary, by circularizing the member- 
ship, and from general knowledge of 
the field; 

to develop leadership for the Project in 
the future; 

(d) to administer the Project according to 
Association principles; 

to act as editorial adviser on the Educa- 
tional Theatre Journal in the area of 
his Project; and 


(b 
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(f) to provide the opportunities for mem- 
bers in the Association to undertake 
Investigations which will increase know|- 
edge and skill in the area of the 
Project. Investigations are separate stu- 
dies within a Project directed by “Heads 
of Investigations” who are responsible 
to the chairman of the Project. 


[10—Advisory Board of Research: 

(a) The Advisory Board of Research Project 
shall be composed of nine members of 
AETA. 

(b) The Advisory Board of Research Pro- 
ject shall review each of the Projects 
and make recommendations to the Ad- 
ministrative Vice-President.] 


[11]—Editorial Board: 

(a) An Editorial Board—consisting of two 
appointed members, plus the President 
of the Association and the Editor of 
the Educational Theatre Journal, ex 
officio—shall be authorized: 

(1) to pass upon and/or to edit for final 
release all materials (other than 
those in the Educational Theatre 
Journal) published or otherwise 
distributed in the Association's 
name; 

(2) to plan and/or recommend articles 
or reports, prepared by Projects or 
other Association groups, for pub- 
lication in the Educational Theatre 
Journal, and to edit these for the 
Journal’s consideration. 

(b) The Editorial Board—upon recommen- 
dation of the staff of the Educational 
Theatre Journal—shall also propose to 
the Committee on Appointments the 
name of a new Editor of the Journal, 
when such shall be required. Once the 
Editor has been appointed, however, 
his recommendations for the editorial 
staff of the Journal shall be offered— 
either directly or through the Executive 
Board—to the Advisory Council for 
approval. 

(c) Appointment to the Editorial Board 
shall be for a period of two years, and 
each appointee shall in his second year 
serve as chairman of this Board. 


[12]—Committee on Appointments. A com- 
mittee known as the Committee on Appoint- 
ments shall be established to serve in an ad- 
visory capacity to the President and the 
Advisory Council, and shall consist of: the 
President, the Vice-President, the Ad- 
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ministrative Vice-President, and the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, [ ] two Past-Pres- 
idents, one elected member of the Executive 
Board, one editor of the Educational The- 
atre Journal, one member of the Advisory 
Council, and one non-Council member. 
The slate for the Committee on Appoint- 
ments to be approved by the Advisory 
Council shall be recommended by the 
Nominating Committee. The Administra- 
tive Vice-President shall serve as chair- 
man of the Committee on Appointments. 
The Committee on Appointments shall 
recommend to the President for presenta- 
tion to the Advisory Council every position 
except those specifically delegated to the 
President or to the Nominating Committee. 


[1g—Rules of order for meetings of the Ad- 


visory Council. As established at the Ad- 

visory Council meetings during the 1945 

Convention, and later amended, the rules 

of order are as follows: 

(a) Voting privileges at meetings of the Ad- 
visory Council: 

(1) At Council meetings which occur 
before the election of officers at the 
Business Meeting, the voting mem- 
bers shall be the President (voting 
on a ballot, but voting on a motion 
only to resolve a tie); the Vice- 
President; Administrative Vice-Pres- 
ident; Editor of the Educational 


Theatre Journal; elected and ex 
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officio members of the Advisory 
Council; and the Advisory Council 
members appointed by national 
organizational members, or their 
designated substitutes. The Execu- 
tive Secretary shall be notified of 
such substitutions for national or- 
ganizational members of the Ad- 
visory Council at least three days 
prior to the annual Convention. 

(2) All members of the Association are 
encouraged to attend meetings of 
the Advisory Council and to partici- 
pate in discussion and _ informal 
voting, but will have no official vote. 

(3) At Council meetings held within 
three days after the election of new 
officers, the outgoing as well as the 
incoming officers and members of 
the Advisory Council shall vote, 
except that a national organization- 
al member shall be permitted only 
one vote. 

(4) No person shall be permitted more 
than one vote. 

(5) No proxies shall be voted. 

(6) The Executive Secretary shall have 
no vote at a meeting of the Advisory 
Council. 

(b) After the election of officers at the Busi- 
ness Meeting, the new President will 
preside at meetings of the Advisory 
Council.] 


THE PROMPTER’S BOX 


A NOTE ON “A NOTE” 


To the Editor: 

I should like to suggest that Paul 
Hahn’s article, “A Note on Sartre and 
the Poetics,’ which appeared in the 
March, 1953 issue of ETJ (pp. 12-13), 
advances inadmissible conclusions. 

After briefly comparing Sartre and 

Aristotle (too briefly, I am afraid, in the 
case of the latter at least), Mr. Hahn 
concludes: 
What I have wished to elucidate—for present 
purposes—is this: existentialism seems to pro- 
vide a superb basic philosophy for tragedy. In 
many ways, it apparently touches Aristotle's 
ideas, particularly with reference to moral 
choice [p. 13]. 

Like Mr. Hahn, “it is not my inten- 
tion to judge existentialism as a philo- 
sophic structure”; nor, for that matter, 
do I intend to evaluate Aristotle’s philo- 
sophic concepts. What I should like to 
do is to indicate that the respective phi- 
losophies of Sartre and Aristotle contain 
more fundamental differences than sim- 
ilarities on the points in question, and 
of a number and kind such as to obviate 
the pertinency of the parallel suggested 
by Mr. Hahn. 

In the first place, Mr. Hahn says that 
“existentialism seems to provide a su- 
perb basic philosophy for tragedy’ ac- 
cording to the Aristotelian concept of 
tragedy. At any rate, this is his clear-cut 
implication in using Aristotle’s Poetics 
as the criterion of the tragedy to which 
he compares Sartre’s existentialism. But 
this is other than accurate. 

The point is: tragedy deals with man 
as subject and object; and a concept of 
tragedy is dependent on a concept of the 
nature of man. Aristotle’s view of man’s 
nature—which, it seems reasonable to 
say, has been the predominant concept 


through the ages—is so sharply and ma- 
terially divergent from Sartre’s that it 
must be said that existentialism does not 
at all, could not possibly, as Mr. Hahn 
believes, “‘provide a superb basic philos- 
ophy for tragedy” either according to 
Aristotle or according to the tragic con- 
cept of western civilization. 


Mr. Hahn himself cites Sartre’s L’Exis- 
tentialisme est un humanisme in advanc- 
ing the statement that “the basic as- 
sumption of existentialism is that exist- 
ence precedes essence” (p. 12), and he 
quotes Sartre to the effect that “man is 
nothing other than a series of enter- 
prises...” (p. 12). Here is a funda- 
mental and diametrical opposition to 
Aristotle. Neither in the Poetics, proper- 
ly understood, nor in the pertinent ex- 
egetical passages dealing with human 
action in the Metaphysics, the Nichoma- 
chean Ethics, and/or the Politics would 
you find such a view of man. 


For Aristotle, essence precedes exist- 
ence—not, of course, in the order of 
time, but in the existentialist sense of 
man defining himself. For Aristotle, 
“enterprise,” or action, perforce follows 
from the essence of a being. Thus, we 
read in the Nichomachean Ethics, for 
example, that man must act to achieve 
happiness, which is his end. Yes, but 
this action is not any “engagement,” but 
only that in accord with his essential 
nature as man. Moreover, Aristotle held 
very precise views as to the nature of 
man as a contingent being, dependent 
on a Higher Being from Whom he ulti- 
mately derived that nature. In the Aris- 
totelian philosophy, then, there are de- 
cisive, anterior norms of human action, 
which do not inhibit man’s physical free- 
dom but do effect a moral obligation te 
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act in a certain way, if he is to achieve 
true manhood. Thus, in Aristotle’s view, 
man, as an image of his Creator, is a 
noble figure, charged with the elevating 
moral responsibility of achieving his di- 
vine-like nature; when he fails to do so, 
he is tragic in relation to that high no- 
bility falling short of its great potential. 

In Sartre’s existentialism, however, 
“Life has no meaning a priori . . . and 
its validity is nothing other than this 
meaning that you choose” (p. 13); “a 
man is nothing other than what he be- 
comes” (p. 12). As Mr. Hahn himself 
points out, “this automatically precludes 
the existence of God” (p. 12). In Sartre’s 
view, then, man is charged with nothing 
more than action—so charged, that is, 
if he wishes to exist. There exists no 
extra-personal norm of nobility or, for 
that matter, of ignobility; to act is alone 
the thing, no matter what the nature of 
the act. Mr. Hahn says of Sartre’s exist- 
entialist man, “. . . he can find no ex- 
ternal force or law upon which to base 
his actions” (p. 12), and immediately 
after Sartre proclaims of man, “. . . once 
hurled into the world, he is responsible 
for everything that he does’”—surely a 
mysterious or, at any rate, an un-Aris- 
totelian concept of responsibility. The 
evidence thus demonstrates that Sartre 
and Aristotle held antipodal views of 
the nature of man and, therefore, of 
tragedy. Existentialist man may become 
a pathetic figure, but never a tragic one 
—either according to Aristotle, or ac- 
cording to the consensus of past and 
present civilizations. 

In the second place, Mr. Hahn con- 
cludes: “In many ways, it [existential- 
ism] apparently touches Aristotle’s ideas, 
particularly with reference to moral 
choice” (p. 13). While it may be—nolle 
prosequi—that Sartre’s existentialism “in 
many ways . . . touches Aristotle’s ideas,” 
the fact is that Sartre and Aristotle do 
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not at all agree “particularly with refer- 
ence to moral choice.” 

I think it has already been indicated, 
in another connection, that Mr. Hahn 
has failed to understand the nature of 
Aristotle’s morality. The morality of 
Aristotle is the obligation to act in a 
human way, that is, according to the 
essential nature of man, as set forth 
above. On the other hand, there is no 
actual moral concept whatsoever resem- 
bling Aristotle’s in existentialism: for 
Sartre, man is committed to nothing 
other than action itself in order to “‘real- 
ize” himself. Again, in the matter of 
choice Mr. Hahn has failed to under- 
stand the nature of Aristotle’s concept. 
In the Aristotelian view, man has an 
actual choice: not being physically neces- 
sitated, he may choose to act in accord 
with his human nature, or he may choose 
to violate that nature. If he does act in 
accord with his human nature, he is 
moral; if he violates that nature, he is 
immoral. The freedom and the choice 
are there. 

In Sartre’s view, however, there is no 
actual choice, no freedom at all: man 
must act—it doesn’t matter how—to be 
man. One might well ask if there is any 
accurate concept of freedom possible 
where an organism is “compelled” to act 
in order merely to exist. Hamlet mav 
choose to kill himself or not; this is 
Aristotelian choice. But Hamlet certain- 
ly had no “choice” as to whether he 
would be born; this is the “choice” of 
Sartre. In Aristotle, to say the least, such 
a “choice” is incomprehensible. Sartre’s 
concept would seem to violate all logic 
—Aristotle’s, Korzybski’s, or anyone 
else’s whom you would care to mention. 
For Aristotle we exist as human beings 
first; then the question enters of what 
kind of human beings we choose to be. 


In the light of the diametrical opposi- 
tion between Aristotle and Sartre con- 
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PROMPTER’S BOX 


cerning man, moral choice, and tragedy, 
perhaps Mr. Hahn should re-examine 
his conclusions. 
Joun T. Ducan, 
The Catholic University of America 


AND ANOTHER 


To the Editor: 

While there may be agreements be- 
tween Sartre and Aristotle, as suggested 
by Mr. Paul Hahn in the March, 1953 
issue of ETJ (pp. 12-13), I do not believe 
one is justified in supposing that existen- 
tialism can provide any really satisfac- 
tory philosophical base for tragedy as 
we have come to define it. This can 
best be demonstrated by looking at the 
plays of Sartre and comparing them with 
dramas we have come to accept as trag- 
edies in the Aristotelian sense. 

Man, according to Sartre, achieves 
meaning not through the nature of his 
soul or mind, nor through his bad or 
good intentions, but only by means of 
his actions. Only what he overtly does 
makes sense; and only because he is 
totally free to do as he pleases is he 
totally responsible for the consequences 
of his acts. It is not surprising, then, 
that in No Exit the three protagonists 
find themselves doomed to suffer hope- 
lessly throughout all eternity for their 
acts on earth and that Garcin closes the 
drama with the gloomy shrug, “Well, 
let’s get on with it.” But an even more 
interesting aspect of the fate of existen- 
tialist man appears in Sartre’s treatment 
of the Oresteia myth, The Flies. It will 
be fruitful to compare his play with the 
trilogy on the same subject by Aeschylus. 

The heroes of both dramas are faced 
with a moral choice in whether or not 
to kill their stepfathers. Both take the 
fateful step and willingly accept the con- 
sequences. Up to this point, the plays 
are somewhat similar. Sartre, however, 
has his Orestes assume the entire guilt 
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of the town of Argos in a somewhat 
Christ-like fashion and then bear it off 
with him on a vague and “strange jour- 
ney” plagued from here to infinity by 
the flies, symbols of the sin of Argos. 
There is nobility in Orestes’ action and 
in the willingness with which he assumes 
his burden and starts his journey. How- 
ever, the atonement of Argos has been 
purchased at a high price, since there is 
no end to the painful pilgrimage of 
Orestes. And in this fix he is left by 
Sartre. 

In the Aeschylean version, Orestes also 
sets out on a strange journey, and 
though he bears only his own guilt, he 
too is hounded by his flies, the Furies. 
But the drama does not end here, for 
the young goddess, Athena, bestows her 
grace upon him; and through her mercy, 
Orestes is purified and freed of his bur- 
den of guilt. Not only this, but a whole 
new dispensation is set in order, one of 
forgiveness and mercy which replaces the 
stark treadmill of sin, guilt, and retribu- 
tion. Athena chants triumphantly, 

Zeus, king of parley, doth prevail, 

And ye and I will strive nor fail, 

That good may stand in evil’s stead, 

And lasting bliss for bale. 
She then transforms the formerly evil 
Furies into good spirits, the Eumenides, 
and charges them, 
O gleaming torch, 
Lead onward, that these gracious powers of earth 
Henceforth be seen to bless the life of men. 

Aeschylus sees Orestes as something 
more than the sum of his actions. There 
is some transcendental power going be- 
yond his human failings and giving him 
a nobility beyond the visible. And this 
power, whatever one chooses to call it, 
is the source of the tragic exaltation 
found in almost all the great tragedies. 
Hamlet dies in grandeur and is given a 
hero’s burial. Lear ends his days peace- 
fully, wiser and sadder yet free from the 
Furies of the storm and his madness. 
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Othello recognizes his guilt and is en- 
nobled in calm death. And Oedipus 
moves off to his final rest in a state of 
illumination and even triumph. All 
these heroes have risen above mere 
action. 

If there is one famous tragic hero who 
is no more than what he does, it must be 
Macbeth. Morally naive, Macbeth sees 
only the obvious and earthly rewards 
for his sins. No divine justice troubles 
him, only the “judgment here” of im- 
mediate consequences. His final outcry 
against life’s sound and fury which signi- 
fy nothing is but a step removed from 
the anguish of an existentialist hero con- 
demned to a world where nothing counts 
but the all too human acts of frail 
mortals. 

The meaning of life in the classical 
tragedies is found not only in the moral 
choices men must make but in the moral 
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law of the universe which transcends 
human transgression and gives it mean- 
ing. Whether such a universal moral 
law actually exists does not matter as 
much as the fact that men do long for 
such a wider faith and express their 
longing in great dramas. Maxwell An- 
derson recognized this essential qualifi- 
cation of tragedy when he wrote that 
what the audience wants to believe is that men 
have a desire to break the molds of earth which 
encase them and claim a kinship with a higher 
morality than that which hems them in. 
By its very nature existentialism cannot 
supply this desire and therefore cannot 
support any type of drama we would 
recognize as tragedy. 

RODERICK ROBERTSON, 

Cornell University 


| An article on existentialism, by Rich- 
ard B. Vowles, appears elsewhere in this 
issue.—Editor. | 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 


George McCalmon, Editor 


IN SEARCH OF THEATER. By Eric 
Bentley. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1953; pp. xvit+411+ix. $6.00. 


Eric Bentley, the enfant terrible of 
Playwright as Thinker, is still terrific, 
but he is no longer a little boy. He has 
grown up. He has matured by achieving 
the one thing he needed to make him 
a good theatre person—actual theatre ex- 
perience. In the earlier book he was a 
noisy sophomore sitting on the sidelines 
telling everybody what was wrong with 
Broadway, with American drama, with 
college departments of drama. But since 
1947 Bentley has plunged into actual pro- 
duction, directing plays in a dozen differ- 
ent cities in America, Ireland, Germany, 
Switzerland, and Italy. He has watched 
the major productions and restudied a 
number of playwrights in the light of 
new performances. Before, he seemed 
interested only in dramatic themes and 
poetry, and sounded contemptuous of 
acting, music, color, and all other as- 
pects of production. But now Bentley 
makes a deep study of Martha Graham, 
of Charlie Chaplin, of the actor Bar- 
rault, of the pantomimist Decroux, and 
goes back to reconsider the kind of set- 
tings and acting called for by Strind- 
berg, by Brecht, by Copeau, by Stark 
Young, by Stanislavski, by the Abbey 
Theatre. 

In part the European pilgrimage has 
been a disillusionment. Bentley needed 
to be wised up about Europe. After a 
few years in America the restless young 
British intellectual felt contemptuous of 
almost everything American and ideal- 
ized many things European. He was out- 
raged at what he thought Americans 


overrated. He needed a prolonged return 
to Europe to see again the dull gentility 
of London productions, the timid sub- 
mission to academic tradition in most 
German productions, and the _ limita- 
tions of French and Italian theatre. He 
had praised Brecht and Sartre as far 
ahead of the commercial-minded theatre 
of America. But in France he found 
Sartre was considered only a sensational 
seeker after the populace. By 1948 Sar- 
tre’s existentialism seemed far too con- 
cerned with the desperate emotions of 
the occupation. He worked with Brecht, 
and saw more clearly the limitations of 
the man, though he still thinks Brecht 
offers the most important solution of 
modern problems of setting, acting, and 
staging. 

The main theme of this collection of 
magazine essays is a call back to a stricter 
realism in the theatre. Yet Bentley means 
by realism something very different from 
what Belasco and his generation meant. 
Bentley believes that the pictorial im- 
pulse—the theatre of Magic—that springs 
from Wagner through Appia and Craig, 
is often carried to empty excess. He es- 
pecially attacks the pretty tableaux and 
slick showy costumes of most recent 
Shakespearean productions. He finds 
much of expressionism and surrealism 
showy and shadowy and meaningless. 
He gets violently angry at the cult of 
dim lighting. By realism Bentley means 
the primal energies of life in the spare 
dancing of Martha Graham, as against 
the decorative shell of classical ballet; 
and he writes one of the best analyses of 
Graham. He means the virtuoso clown- 
ing of Charlie Chaplin; and here is one 
of the best essays on Chaplin. He means 
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the visible symbolic action of Yeats’s 
poetic dramas as against the unvisual- 
ized elocutionary plays of Eliot or the 
flowery language of Fry. He means the 
pantomime of Barrault and Decroux, 
when it is not made merely a cult of 
purity. He means the vitality of a highly 
acrobatic performance of Moliére. He 
means the simplified space stage and 
suggestive realism of Copeau, as against 
the precious cult of blank curtains and 
platforms and dim lights. Above all, 
he means the fragmentary settings and 
narratives and direct presentation to 
the audience of Brecht, where the atten- 
tion goes most simply to the story, the 
action, the drama. 


The one great weakness Bentley still 
shows is a lack of a sense of history. 
He does achieve it occasionally, if only 
intermittently. He does inquire how the 
early Abbey Players could have made so 
strong an impression by their simplicity 
and honesty at the time the world was 
tired of Victorian tableaux and con- 
ventional acting. He does ask why Yeats 
rejected the new kind of post-Ibsen ac- 
tor, which Shaw made excellent use of, 
in order to write for more symbolic 
masked actors and dancers. This lack of 
a historical dimension enables Bentley 
to give an excellent reconsideration of 
what is living and what mere cloudy 
fumbling in Strindberg, of what is most 
dramatic and vital in Pirandello, and of 
what is skillful craftsmanship in Chek- 
hov. But the lack betrays him in his 
approach to O'Neill. He does not like 
O’Neill and thinks him vastly overrated. 
His chapter is patronizingly entitled 
“Trying to Like O'Neill.” He did choose 
The Iceman Cometh to direct in Zurich. 
But he never asks what O'Neill meant 
to the 1920's, and hence cannot under- 
stand how admirers of O’Neill could be 
interested in a later expression of the 
ideas current in O’Neill’s youth. 
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Bentley still lacks a sense of humor. In 
the earlier volume he completely misun- 
derstood the humor of Jacobowsky and 
the Colonel. Now he gets so indignant at 
the condescension that makes Falstaff 
quaint that he sees nothing but evil and 
corruption in the fat knight. Even God- 
dard, who is as earnest and righteous as 
you please, finds a far more favorable 
comic meaning in Falstaff than Bentley. 

Somewhat apart are the extremely 
fine tributes to Stark Young and G. B. 
Shaw. In an excellent analysis of Young's 
criticism, Bentley admires his deep 
knowledge of both life and theatrical 
art. In the finest obituary I have seen 
of G. B. S., Bentley points to the purity, 
the kindness, the bravery, of the first 
civilized man—the man who _ never 
learned to hate. The two essays well 
round out a collection of analyses of 
creators and thinkers who take the thea- 
tre seriously as both an art and a vision 
of life. 

Bentley is still cocky, bad tempered, 
intolerant, unbending. He is often wrong 
headed and attacks his allies as sharply 
as his enemies. He makes me angry on 
every page. But he has exciting things 
to say about every aspect of the theatre 
and he writes brilliantly. I call it one 
of the most important theatre books of 
this century. 

GrorGE R. KERNODLF, 
University of Arkansas 


SHAKESPEARIAN PLAYERS AND 
PERFORMANCES. By Arthur Colby 
Sprague. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1953; pp. v+222. $4.50. 


This book is the outcome of research 
enlivened by enthusiasm. It is to be 
hoped that its readers will not be con- 
fined to students of the theatre, for it 
deserves a larger public. Yet one fears 
that the title may cause nontheatrical 
readers to regard the book as too special- 
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ized to arouse their interest. There must 
be many such who by reading the book 
would receive a salutary lesson against 
the still too prevalent ‘“Punch-has-no- 
feelings” attitude of mind. They could 
hardly fail, at the least, to be impressed 
by the artistic sincerity of the great 
Shakespearean players of the past. They 
would find a well-arranged collection 
of comments and criticisms giving im- 
pressions of the effects produced upon 
different individuals, the sum total of 
which would create a definite concept 
of what distinguished the work of each 
of the actors dealt with; and so striking 
a contrast in style and approach to their 
art as that afforded, for instance, by the 
juxtaposition of Kemble and Kean 
would surely come as a revelation. 


(Incidentally, in the essays on nine- 
teenth-century actors, there are several 
quotations from writers who make com- 
parisons between Samuel Phelps and 
the actors under discussion but we are 
told nothing about the idiosyncrasies 
of Phelps’s acting. This is to be regretted, 
since the omission detracts from the 
value of the comparisons. Perhaps Pro- 
fessor Sprague will consider the pos- 
sibility of adding a chapter on Phelps 
in a second edition.) 


If the probable reactions of the unini- 
tiated reader have been correctly delin- 
eated, on the other hand, those who are 
experienced in theatrical production 
will be less confident about many of 
the conclusions of the witnesses selected 
to give evidence. We read much about 
individual “readings” of lines, and of 
“points” made in the interpretations. 
But those who have worked long with 
leading Shakespearean players know 
how readings change from time to time 
with deeper understanding or changing 
viewpoint, and how points may be devel- 
oped or discarded. Again, the old hand 
is bound to be cautious in estimating the 
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value of visual evidence. We are told 
for example, with disapproval, that Mac- 
ready was “in the habit of pausing in 
making his exit to commit the murder 
in Macbeth so that for an instant his 
left leg alone remained in view of the 
audience.” It may have been his habit. 
Probably it was. But there have been 
instances within the experience of this 
reviewer of similar accusations in which 
accident alone was guilty. It is within 
the bounds of possibility that it merely 
happened that on one occasion Mac- 
ready was held up by some obstruction 
in the wings and one of the spectators 
looked upon the delay as deliberate. The 
author’s first epigraph to the book indi- 
rectly points in this direction: “When 
we say that So-and-so’s performance was 
a good one, we mean that it was good on 
such-and-such a night. Each night our 
performances die; each night they must 
be born again.” 


Here is a definite example of how evi- 
dence can be misleading. We are told 
that William Poel, the pioneer who did 
so much to clear the ground of outworn 
methods of Shakespearean production, 
“opposed redundancy of emphasis” and 
“maintained that the audience should 
never be made to feel that the tones 
are unusual.” This is correct. I can 
bear witness to it. But what happened 
when Poel directed? He so overempha- 
sized what he called the ‘“key-words” in 
each sentence, and then so_ hurried 
through the remainder with eccentric 
inflections which he called “the tunes” 
that nothing could have been more un- 
usual. But the theatrically experienced 
will be on his guard against hasty con- 
clusions; and nothing said above de- 
tracts from the interest and value of the 
book. 


B. Ipen Payne, 
University of Texas 
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A SHAKESPEARE COMPANION 1550- 
1950. By F. E. Halliday. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 1952; pp. 
iv+742+35 plates. $8.50. 


This latest and most useful guide to 
the life, times, and works of William 
Shakespeare covers almost four cen- 
turies. The author, making good use 
of his abundant knowledge of primary 
and secondary sources, reveals every 
trend in scholarship and goes deeply into 
all facets of criticism on the modern 
world’s greatest playwright. 

Whosoever has contributed to the ad- 
vancement of Shakespearean scholar- 
ship, or has participated in making 
Shakespeare’s books—“not books, but 
promptbooks,” according to Dover Wil- 
son’s fine words—alive on the stages of 
the world, is listed and properly iden- 
tified in the beautifully organized vol- 
ume. It is not too often that in English 
publications men like the German Georg 
Gottfried Gervinus or the Frenchman 
Emile Legouis are credited for their 
critical writings. Moreover, there is hard- 
ly a translator—be it Mario Praz in Italy 
or Boris Pasternak in Russia—who is 
not mentioned alongside those names 
world famous for the dissemination of 
Shakespeare’s work. 


For each play thoroughly analyzed as 
to story, characters, and form, the early 
stage history is added. The author covers 
Romeo and Juliet, for example, up to 
1847, when Samuel Phelps re-established 
the original text in England. A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream is brought up to 
Granville-Barker’s “golden fairies” in 
1914, though Hamlet, not quite satis- 
factorily, is followed up not further 
than to Garrick’s version at Drury Lane 
(1772), “omitting the grave diggers and 
making his own part still larger.” David 
Garrick’s biography is retold in the 
brief unpretentious Who’s Who style, 
which characterizes also the author's life 
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stories of the innumerable Shakespear- 
ean actors from Richard Burbage to 
Edmund Kean, from Thomas Betterton 
to Laurence Olivier, from Edwin Booth, 
Henry Irving, and Beerbohm Tree to 
John Gielgud and Ralph Richardson. 
And among the directors and producers 
one does not look in vain for the Duke 
of Saxe-Meiningen or Max Reinhardt 
while, rather unjustly, the names of An- 
toine and Copeau, Hopkins and Stanis- 
lavski are omitted. 


The Elizabethan playhouses are ex- 
amined in many entries, and the subject 
matter seems to stand up particularly 
well if checked against the most authori- 
tative sources. Of the Globe and the 
Fortune, the Rose and the Swan, we find 
all the available data and most of the 
reconstructions offered through the ages 
from Johannes de Witt down to Joseph 
Quincy Adams. Even if the scholarly 
evaluations of such theories often enough 
based on pure conjecture, are not always 
on the high level of Allardyce Nicoll’s 
annual Shakespeare Survey (since 1948), 
or of the old established Jahrbuch der 
Deutschen Shakespeare Gesellschaft 
(since 1865), the knowledge accumulated 
in this encyclopaedic compendium is im- 
posing, and the information, compared to 
other handbooks, surprisingly accurate. 


The reader is provided with a stir- 
ring survey of the development in Shake- 
spearean criticism from the first public 
lectures on Shakespeare by the actor 
Charles Macklin in 1754 to the famous 
courses of Coleridge in the early nine- 
teenth century and of Bradley and Kitt- 
redge in our own age. Sir Edmund K. 
Chambers, John Dover Wilson, and 
Lily Bess Campbell are only a few of 
the many other scholars dealt with in 
special entries. 

The inclusive bibliography occupy- 
ing twenty-two pages starts out with a 
useful bibliography of Shakespeare bib- 
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liographies, refers to the collected edi- 
tions listed in the text, names the 
most important nineteenth- and twen- 
tieth-century editions by title, con- 
tains all major titles on Shakespeare's 
life (including the most pertinent for- 
eign publications), offers a very satisfying 
list of the works of eminent scholars 
and critics, and under the heading 
“Theater” provides some 160 titles of 
English and foreign publications empha- 
sizing the modern trend toward seeing 
Shakespeare as a man of the theatre. 


All aspects of the “vast panorama— 
Shakespeare” are illustrated in some 
thirty halftones which, besides rather 
familiar pictures, show also material 
only rarely reproduced, such as William 
Kempe Dancing a Morris and the Titus 
Andronicus drawing by Henry Peacham, 
C. 1595. Six expertly selected visual rec- 
ords reveal the changes in Shakespearean 
staging methods starting with Garrick’s 
King Lear and Charles Kean’s Macbeth, 
and ending up with the Hamlet pro- 
ductions of William Poel and Barry 
Jackson (1881 and 1925 respectively) 
and Donald Wolfit’s Twelfth Night, as 
late as February, 1951. 


Altogether, Mr. Halliday has suc- 
ceeded in giving us “more than a hand- 
book to Shakespeare.” He has edited a 
history book without any padding, a ref- 
erence book of inestimable value. No 
doubt it will prove indispensable to any 
research library in the English speak- 
ing world. Students of the Elizabethan 
theatre have good reasons to welcome 
the volume with enthusiasm and grati- 
tude. 

W. MELNITz, 
University of California 
at Los Angeles 


SHAKESPEAREAN STAGE PRODUC- 
TION: THEN & NOW. By Cecile 
de Banke. New York: McGraw-Hill 
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Book Company, Inc., 1953; pp. 342- 
$6.00. 


Miss de Banke’s book is a reasoned 
and lucid plea for the use of the Globe 
platform stage in the modern produc- 
tion of Shakespeare’s plays. Here is a 
valuable handbook for the producer 
who wishes to make use of the many ad- 
vantages of fitting Shakespeare’s scripts 
to the stage for which they were written. 
Though not unlike Ronald Watkins’ 
recent book, On Producing Shakespeare, 
it carries a more specific accent on light- 
ing, properties, make-up, music, and 
dance. 

A comparison between these two 
books is inevitable. Similar in subject 
matter and starting from the same prem- 
ise, they diverge in point of view. This 
divergence can be aptly illustrated by 
the following excerpts. 

Complimenting William Poel and Nu- 

gent Monck for their work in producing 
Shakespeare on the Elizabethan stage, 
Watkins goes on to say: 
Yet even these prophets of common sense have 
made concessions to convention and custom and 
the supposition that ‘the twentieth century has 
little capacity for make-believe; lighting effects, 
for instance, are deemed necessary in spite of 
Elizabethan daylight tradition, and a boy Cleo- 
patra is still unthinkable. And though these 
concessions seem trivial they are not so... . 

Contrast this point of view with that 

of Miss de Banke: 
But modern lighting must be used with discre- 
tion. Though no producer today would be so 
pedagogic as deliberately to forego the use of 
all the wonderful and effective lighting devices 
that he has at hand, he would do well to re- 
member that the limited lighting equipment of 
the Elizabethan theater was directly responsible 
for some of the loveliest descriptions of light 
and darkness in the English language, and that 
garish or overtheatrical lighting of the scenes 
where such poetry occurs detracts from a full 
realization of their beauty. 

Following the “Then and Now” of 
her title, Miss de Banke, in each part 
of her book, first deals with Elizabethan 
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conditions and theatrical practices and 
then suggests how this information may 
be helpful to the modern producer. In 
the section on staging, she follows a 
description of the Globe as reconstructed 
by John Cranford Adams, with a chapter 
on the reconstruction of a practical Eliz- 
abethan stage and suggestions for utiliz- 
ing the various areas in planning a pro- 
duction so as to attain the flow of action 
inherent in the scripts. For producers 
with limited facilities she even suggests a 
simplified stage which uses all the ele- 
ments of the Elizabethan stage except 
the balcony stages. The chapter on light- 
ing is nontechnical but helpful, and 
that on properties and sound effects is 
detailed and useful. 

One regrettable omission in the other- 
wise admirable chapter on acting is the 
failure to mention the distinctive style 
so necessary to the successful acting of 
poetic drama on a platform stage. An 
actor in a modern scene portraying a 
lover anticipating the inevitable fare- 
well at the end of a night’s clandestine 
rendezvous, looks out the window at a 
realistic sunrise and says, “The sun is 
coming up.” Romeo looks out over the 
balcony rail and says, “. . . and jocund 
day stands tiptoe upon the misty moun- 
tain top.” The whole poetic approach 
of the use of body and voice is essentially 
different in the second case from that of 
the realistic or “psychological” approach 
of the first. This is one of the major 
problems for the modern director and 
actor, trained in the modern “realistic” 
school, when he attempts to present 
Shakespeare on the Elizabethan stage. 

The section on costume is rich in de- 
tail, and contains useful plates and 
charts, including one which lists Eliz- 
abethan fabrics, their descriptions, uses, 
and modern substitutes. Extremely val- 
uable to the modern producer is the 
section on music and dance. There is 
a chart of Elizabethan musical instru- 
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ments and their modern substitutes, 
and detailed descriptions of the dances, 
including mood, time, instruments, and 
steps. In the last chapter, Miss de Banke 
gives specific suggestions for the music 
and dance cues for all the plays of 
Shakespeare, supplying available sources. 
for contemporary Elizabethan materials. 

Another valuable feature of the book 
is the inclusion, at the end of each sec- 
tion, of a helpfully annotated bibliog- 
raphy designed to guide the modern 
Elizabethan producer through the maze 
of library materials available to him. 
The bibliography lists not only books 
but also recordings, sound effect records, 
and published vocal and instrumental 
music. 

All in all, Shakespearean Stage Pro- 
duction is the most realistic manual for 
the modern producer of Shakespeare yet 
to be published. 


Ancus L. BowMEr, 
Oregon Shakespearean Festival 


BEDLAM ON THE JACOBEAN 
STAGE. By Robert Rentoul Reed, Jr. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1952; pp. lii+1g90. $3.50. 

Most of what has been written con- 
cerning the use of madness in the Ja- 
cobean theatre has been devoted to 
studies of Shakespearean characters. Mr. 
Reed’s purpose is to fill this gap, first, 
by examining the external influences on 
the period’s portrayals of insanity; sec- 
ondly, by relating these portrayals to 
contemporary psychopathic theories and 
to their successes as theatrical agents; 
and, finally, by estimating their impor- 
tance as contributors to the “spirit and 
technique” of Jacobean drama. Mr. 
Reed does not set himself an easy task; 
that he succeeds in interesting and in- 
forming his reader reflects the thought- 
fulness and lucidity of his approach to 
the material. 
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The first chapter deals generally with 
those influences which led to the ex- 
tensive use of madness in Jacobean 
drama, and specifically with the history 
of Bethlehem Hospital, or Bedlam. Al- 
though many of Mr. Reed’s conclusions 
about Bedlam must be drawn from the 
play references themselves, this rather 
circular method of interpretation seems 
to be consistent with the facts from more 
objective sources. In Chapter II, ‘“Bed- 
lam and the Theatre,” the author ex- 
amines the “symptomatic portrayal of 
madness and its theatrical potentiality” 
from two points of view: the use of 
group madness, scenes involving the 
Bedlamites, as in Dekker’s The Honest 
Whore, Webster’s The Duchess of Malfi, 
and others; and the use of unbalanced 
individuals, such as Trouble-All in Jon- 
son’s Bartholomew Fair, and Overreach 
in Massinger’s A New Way to Pay Old 
Debts. The playwright found artistic 
justification in these portrayals by using 


the mad folk for satire, although his 
primary purpose was to create spec- 
tacular entertainment. 


In what seems to me the best-written 
section of the book, “The Theories of 
Mental Pathology and of Conduct,” Mr. 
Reed turns to Elizabethan mental path- 
ology as a necessary background for an 
understanding of the pathological stud- 
ies of insanity of Shakepseare, Jonson, 
Webster, and Ford, as contrasted to the 
symptomatic studies discussed earlier. 
After 1600, shock alone was not a sufh- 
cient motivation for insanity. The early 
influences of Hippocrates and Galen, 
crystallized later by the Spaniard Huarte, 
and the Englishmen Vicary, Bright, and 
Burton, led to the “pathological neces- 
sity for an initial humor tendency.” 
When compounded with a background 
of moral irresponsibility and a convic- 
tion of man’s inconsequentiality, con- 
temporary psychology, prior to Ford, 
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dictated the creation of pathological 
studies of melancholy, both real and 
feigned. In Chapter IV, the author dis- 
cusses both the memorable and the less 
successful of these creations, and in 
Chapter V briefly considers the “over- 
accentuated humor studies,” those char- 
acters whose nearness to insanity made 
them equally theatrical in effect. 


“John Ford, and the Refinement of 
Bedlam” concludes Mr. Reed’s volume. 
Ford, combining “theatrical effective- 
ness and psychopathic interpretation,” 
was a serious scholar of human conduct. 
While he closed the circle of contempo- 
rary drama by returning to the proper 
emphasis. character development 
found in Webster and Shakespeare, he 
advanced beyond them by refusing to 
abandon himself to the earlier Jacobean 
skepticism and disillusionment. 


IrvINE N. SMITH, 
Dickinson College 


JAPANESE THEATRE. By Faubion 
Bowers. New York: Hermitage House, 
1952; pp. xvi+294+19 illustrations. 
$5.00. 


Mr. Bowers begins his story of the 
Japanese theatre with its legendary ori- 
gins, then discusses early dance forms, 
and continues with Noh, Kyogen (comic 
interludes in Noh programs), and Bun- 
raku (doll or puppet theatre). All of 
this is covered in thirty pages. The fol- 
lowing four chapters (II through V)— 
160 of the total of 230 pages of the text 
—deal almost exclusively with Kabuki 
theatre. 


Of these, Chapter V, “The Esthetics 
of Kabuki,” contains almost the only 
material in the volume which deals with 
what Japanese theatre, in this case Ka- 
buki, looks like. The chapter covers 
design in costume, make-up, and setting; 
dance movement and “pose,” including 
the mie (rhymes with we say); and, 
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very briefly, the non-realism of Kabuki. 
All of this material is treated in some 
twenty-three pages, just ten per cent of 
the text. The two final chapters, VI and 
VII, deal with the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries, covering such matters as 
the appearance of Western drama in 
Japan and its subsequent imitation, the 
further history of the Kabuki theatre, 
and the post-World War II emergence 
of the left-wing theatre. An Appendix, 
called “Three Translations of Kabuki 
Plays,” gives an idea of some of the var- 
ious types of plays to be found in Ka- 
buki. These are “literary” scripts, rather 
than production versions. 


On a number of occasions, the author 
warns that much of the Japanese theatre, 
and Kabuki in particular, is meaningless 
without its dance-movement, its poses, 
its costume. The question therefore be- 
comes: will a Westerner without experi- 
ence of Japanese theatre get any real im- 
pression of it from this book? Your re- 
viewer finds himself unable to answer 
positively, for the reason that he has 
had the good fortune to see Kabuki 
plays performed in English with most of 
the fixings. He is inclined to guess, how- 
ever, that Japanese Theatre would give 
only a vague impression of Kabuki plays 
to a reader who has not seen them prop- 
erly performed. 

This failure, important though it is, 
is probably not Mr. Bowers’ fault. Ka- 
buki is so highly visual, so theatrical, 
so tied to music and dance, so highly 
dependent on the art of the actor (and 
an actor, as the author makes clear, 
who trains for his job for forty years), 
that there is some question whether an 
adequate impression of this extraordi- 
nary theatre form can arise in any other 
way than by seeing it on the stage. Pos- 
sibly such an impression might come if 
a reader had, in addition to Japanese 
Theatre, a thorough treatment of Ka- 
buki production, one or more detailed 
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production scripts (not literary scripts), 
and a large number of photographs se- 
lected primarily as illustrations of the 
scripts and the discussions. This might 
well require, not one book, but three 
or four. 


The present volume is nevertheless a 
considerable improvement on Zoe Kin- 
caid’s Kabuki, which was from the be- 
ginning deficient in a number of re- 
spects. In addition to the three plays 
translated, many others are summarized, 
some at considerable length. There is 
an extremely interesting discussion of 
the handing down of skills and names. 
among Kabuki actors. Some insight is 
given into the reasons for the popularity 
of Kabuki, and analyses are made of 
characteristic types of plays and varieties. 
of plot and mood. Much of the material, 
too, is related to the history and cul- 
ture of the Japanese people. As is per 
haps apparent, all this adds up to a good 
introduction to the historical, literary, 
and dramatic facts and ideas about the 
subject, with considerably less attention 
than one might like to essential theatri- 
cal matters. 


It seems unfortunate that there is no 
indication that the “Three Transla- 
tions” are unrepresentative in length; 
while it is true that, even where there 
is a received script, Kabuki plays are 
only rarely performed in their entirety, 
that is no reason to create an impression 
that a Kabuki play is about as long 
as a one-act, instead of, frequently, rath- 
er longer than Hamlet. There seem: 
to be far too many typographical er- 
rors, particularly in the Index. More 
striking is the error involved in the 
“Puppet” of the magnificent frontis- 
piece: he is a Kabuki actor in costume: 
and make-up, not a puppet. Again, these 
errors are not entirely Mr. Bowers’ fault, 
as he was apparently unable to follow 
the final stages of the book through the 
press. 


BOOKS IN REVIEW 


The important danger is, though, and 
it is evidently a danger of which the 
author was aware, that the considerable 
emphasis on plot and character will 
mislead the reader into feeling, despite 
warnings to the contrary, that these are 
the important elements of the Japanese 
theatre. They are not, and it is still 
somebody's problem to supplement Mr. 
Bowers’ useful book with others which 
will show just how, in the words of an- 
other writer on the subject, “the play 
and its plot are merely a springboard 
for the actor’s expressiveness, the play- 
wright a fashioner of scenes which will 
show the actor to best advantage.” Per- 
haps this cannot be done in words, or 
even in words and pictures, but it should 
be tried. 

TRApipo, 
University of Hawaii 


TEEN THEATRE. By Edwin and Na- 
thalie Gross. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1953; pp. 
iii+245. $3.25. 


Teen Theatre should be read by all 
drama teachers and theatre directors 
who handle adolescents. The book cov- 
ers the many problems of play produc- 
tion in such a stimulating manner that 
directors of experience should be re- 
freshed; those who are about to begin a 
career of directing plays should be great- 
ly encouraged by its lively approach. 

Teen Theatre is conveniently divided 
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into two parts. The first part is a brief 
guide to play production and the second 
is a collection of one-act plays suitable 
for production by teen agers. Although 
the entire book is written for teen agers 
who are interested in play production, 
the first part should be read by groups 
of any age who wish to embark on their 
first production. The workers required 
and the many jobs which must be com- 
pleted in order for the play to go on are 
clearly outlined in a free and casual 
manner: any group would gain a sense 
of inevitable success after reading this 
first section. Play production appears to 
be a wonderful adventure and such fun 
that any novice group would be inspired 
to try to do a show. The authors do not 
lay down any hard and fast rules on 
direction, acting, or aspects of the physi- 
cal production. They suggest that any 
group should approach the job with 
enthusiasm and solve the problems as 
they arise with imaginative inventive- 
ness. 

The second part of Teen Theatre 
consists of six one-act plays complete 
with directions and production notes. 
No inexperienced group should have 
difficulty in presenting any of these 
plays. All of them are limited to the 
various common experiences of adoles- 
cents. The plays are light, amusing, and 
charming. 

Z. WILSON, 
Hayward (Calif.) High School 


‘ 


NEWS 


Elaine McDavitt, Editor 


All AETA members are invited to send items 
to the News Editor, lowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls, lowa. Deadlines are January 
15, March 15, August 15, and October 15. 


The Editor wishes to express her ap- 
preciation to Stanley and Evelyn Wood, 
Iowa State Teachers College, who served 
as guest editors for the October issue 
while she was in England. 


CONFERENCES AND MEETINGS 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE CONFERENCE 
—now a Division in AETA—held its 
Ninth Annual Meeting at Adelphi Col- 
lege, Garden City, Long Island, on Au- 
gust 26, 27, 28, and 29. A workshop on 
Integrated Arts in Theatre for Children, 
which preceded the Annual Meeting, 
was directed by the Adelphi faculty, 
with Grace Stanistreet as chairman. 

The program committee for the An- 
nual Meeting included Dorothy Kester 
(chairman), Dorothy Aldrich, Isabel Bur- 
ger, Jeanne Dawson, George Freedley, 
Paul Kozelka, Wilma McNess, James 
Popovich, Frieda Reed, and Dorothy 
Schwartz. 

Several productions of plays for chil- 
dren were presented for the delegates. 
Among these were The Thirteen Clocks, 
Rapunzel and the Witch, Pinocchio, and 
Cinderella. Authors and directors re- 
ported upon successful productions of 
new scripts; and demonstrations of cre- 
ative dramatics, music, dance, and new 
technical developments in children’s the- 
atre were given. 

The regional growth of theatre for 
children was described by representa- 
tives from the sixteen regions of the 


United States and Canada. Children’s 
theatre in Europe was discussed by teach- 
ers and students who have recently been 
abroad. 

Because of Adelphi’s proximity to 
New York City, facilities and speakers 
were available from the professional the- 
atre, radio, and television. The program 
gave participants in the meetings a per- 
spective on theatre for children as it is 
being developed over the workl. Oppor- 
tunities were provided the delegates for 
discussions, consultations with special- 
ists, informal question periods, exchange 
of ideas and experiences, and evaluation 
of past and present activities. They were 
able to estimate their own children’s the- 
atre plans in the light of the general 
theme of the meeting, which was con- 
cerned with “The Child in Today’s 
World.” The program attempted to meet 
the needs of the child in four aspects of 
his development: Exposure to new ex- 
periences, guidance in creating such ex- 
periences, opportunities for handling 
such experiences, and appreciation of 
their significance. 

A complete report of the Annual 
Meeting of CTC will appear in the De- 
cember issue of ETJ. 

For the FourtH NATionAL UNESCO 
CONFERENCE, held at the University of 
Minnesota September 15-17, the Theatre 
Panel was organized by AETA. John T. 
Dugan, of Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, Chairman of AETA’s International 
Liaison and ITI Project, served as Pro- 
gram Chairman for the Panel, whose 
theme was “The Theatre and Interna- 
tional Co-operation.” 
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NEWS 


Frank M. Whiting, of the University 
of Minnesota, chaired the Panel. Rosa- 
mond Gilder, Chairman of ANTA’s 
Committee for ITI, spoke on the ITI 
and the International Amateur Theatre 
Association Conferences held at the 
Hague in June of this year. Barnard 
Hewitt, of the University of Illinois, 
President of AETA, delivered the key- 
note speech; Kenneth Graham, of the 
University of Minnesota, Director of the 
Children’s Theatre Division of AETA, 
discussed ‘““The Children’s Theatre and 
International Co-operation”; and A. 
Nicholas Vardac, of Stanford University, 
Head of AETA’s Investigation on Inter- 
national Exchange of Touring Com- 
panies, spoke on the possibilities for 
international exchange of touring com- 
panies and theatre personnel. Arthur 
Ballet, of the University of Minnesota, 
Cochairman of AETA’s  Secondary- 
School Project, served as Recorder for 
the Panel. 

In keeping with the Panel’s theme, 
the University of Minnesota Theatre 
presented four scenes from great plays, 
two from ancient comedy and tragedy, 
two from modern comedy and tragedy. 

THE ViRGINIA SPEECH AND DRAMA As- 
sOcIATION held its annual spring meet- 
ing at the University of Virginia April 
25. Features of the program included 
an address, “Where Are We Going in 
Speech Education?” by A. Craig Baird, 
University of Iowa; “Teaching Tech- 
niques in Oral Reading,” by Mary E. 
Latimer, Madison College; and “Light- 
ing the Stage without Professional 
Equipment,” by John A. Walker, Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

THE SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF THE EAst- 
ERN STATES has announced its conven- 
tion dates and places for the next three 
years: 1954, April 8-10, Penn-Sheraton 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa., David C. Phil- 
lips, University of Connecticut, program 
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chairman; 1955, March 31-April 2, Hotel 
Statler, New York City; 1956, April 12- 
14 (tentative), Hotel Statler, New York 
City. 

AT THE UNIVERSITY OF ViRGINIA forty- 
eight high schools participated in the 
Eighteenth Annual One-Act Play Festi- 
val. Roger Boyle was festival director. 
Critic judges were Roy Land, Jack An- 
drews, and Robert C. Hailey. 

The fifth biennial Congress of the IN- 
TERNATIONAL THEATRE INSTITUTE was 
held at The Hague, June 9-13. The pro- 
gram was planned to give members of 
the Congress a representative idea of the 
achievements of the Dutch theatrical 
world as well as to feature the leading 
theme of the conference, Youth and 
Theatre. The Hague Comedy presented 
Peter Scharoff’s production of The 
Cherry Orchard; Scapino, a ballet group, 
presented a program at the Royal The- 
atre; and Puck, a theatre company by 
and for young people, gave a perform- 
ance of The Wise Tom-Cat, by Herman 
Heyermans. 

THE New ENGLAND THEATRE CONFER- 
ENCE, a regional organization affiliated 
with ANTA, had its third of a new series 
of monthly meetings at Yale University 
on April 1g. After a special preview of 
Aliens from the Commonwealth, the 
guests attended a symposium on play 
writing and producing. The meeting 
also featured talks by a student and two 
faculty members of the Yale drama de- 
partment: Frank A. McMullan, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Play Producing; Lemist 
Esler, Assistant Professor of Playwriting; 
and the author of Aliens from the Com- 
monwealth, M. Carl Holman, Associate 
Professor of English on leave from Clark 
University, Atlanta, Georgia, to study at 
Yale. 

NEW DEVELOPMENTS 

‘THE DENISON UNIVERSITY THEATRE, 

Edward A. Wright, Director, has recent- 
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ly sent a touring company abroad. 
Under the supervision of William Bras- 
mer, the company has traveled through 
England and Scotland, planning to play 
in Birmingham, Bradford, Newcastle, 
Kenilworth, Walsal, Inverness, Aber- 
deen, Fort William, and Dingwall, and 
in Edinburgh during the third week of 
the Festival. The month-long tour was 
sponsored by the British Drama League 
and the Scottish Community Drama As- 
sociation. 

Mempers OF AETA will be interested 
in the availability of Court Theatres of 
Drottningholm and Gripsholm, by John 
Krom, which is published in Swedish 
with 126 large plates and which may be 
purchased for sixty-five dollars. The 
plates, on heavy fourteen-by-eleven 
boards, with English descriptions, are 
also available for twelve dollars. They 
include original designs for the two the- 
atres, exterior and interior photographs 
of the present-day theatre, and photo- 
graphs of scenery and machinery. 

THe UNIversiry OF VirciniA offers 
several graduate assistantships in drama 
and in radio. Each one pays $625 for 
the year and requires approximately ten 
hours of service project work in the de- 
partment. Similar graduate assistant- 
ships are also available in connection 
with the direction and production of 
plays in a children’s theatre project 
sponsored in the public schools of Char- 
lottesville. Interested persons should 
write J. Jeffery Auer, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Speech and Drama, University 
of Virginia, Charlottesville. 

UNESCO has recently announced the 
publication of Television and Educa- 
tion in the United States by Charles A. 
Siepmann, Chairman, Department of 
Communication, New York University. 
This is the first book devoted exclusively 
to television to be published by UNESCO 
in its series of Press, Film and Radio in 
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the World Today. The publication is 
available for one dollar at International 
Documents Services, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, New York City. 

A SHORT NEW COMIC OPFRETTA, Cum- 
berland Fair, words by Arnold Sund- 
gaard, music by Alec Wilder, especially 
designed for school, college, and com- 
munity groups, is available from Hollis 
Music, Inc., Suite 1000, 666 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 19, N. Y. It has a cast of 
nine characters and a chorus, and it 
plays eighteen to twenty-two minutes. 


PLAYWRITING CONTESTS 

SEATTLE JUNIOR PROGRAMS, INC., a 
nonprofit corporation whose purpose is 
to encourage the writing of plays of 
merit to be presented by adult actors for 
junior audiences, has announced its 
Eleventh National Play Competition. 
First and Second awards of $200 and 
$75 are made for original manuscripts 
and of $150 and $75 for adaptations, 
and some of the winning plays are given 
as major productions or in tryout by 
the organization each year. Plays must 
be approximately one hour and twenty 
minutes in playing time. Complete in- 
formation concerning the details and 
rules of the competition may be ob- 
tained from the Executive Secretary, 
Seattle Junior Programs, Inc., 821 East 
Thomas Street, Seattle 2, Washington. 

Winners of the organization’s Tenth 
Play Competition, 1952, have recently 
been announced: Originals: First Prize 
Not Awarded; Second, Edith deBlois 
Laskey Parker, Swampscott, Mass., The 
Fairy Pool. Adaptations: First, Glenn 
Hughes, Director of Drama, University 
of Washington, Seattle, The Magic 
Apple; Second, Roberta Lanouette, Port- 
land, Oregon, Golden Goose; Third, 
Joseph A. Elfenbein, Director of Drama, 
Oneonta (N. Y.) State Teachers College, 
Beauty and the Beast. 


NEWS 
PERSONAL NOTES 

Ar Cornett UNiversiry, Walter H. 
Stainton, Professor of Speech and Dra- 
ma, has been elected to the board of di- 
rectors of the National Board of Review 
of Motion Pictures, Inc. 

ProrEssoR WILLIAM DEMILLE, 
founder and head of the Drama Depart- 
ment of the University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia, retired August 31. National Col- 
legiate Players honored him at a ban- 
quet on May 24 and the Experimental 
Theatre class staged four of his one-act 
comedies on the campus, May 28 and 
May 29. Playwright, author, and actor, 
and motion-picture writer, producer, 
and director, Professor deMille has 
served the stage and screen in many 
capacities. 

PROFESSOR KENNETH MACGOWAN, 
U.C.L.A., left August 5 for Europe, pri- 
marily to do research for a book on mo- 
tion-picture development in England, 
France, Italy, Germany, and Switzerland. 
Macgowan’s book, to be entitled The 
Film of Yesterday and Tomorrow, will 
be published by Prentice-Hall. He has 
said that materials in the book will 
range from the earliest motion-picture 
developments in England to the innova- 
tion of three dimensional films, cine- 
rama, and cinemascope. He hopes to 
gain some of his information from inter- 
views with the father of documentary 
film in England, John Grierson. 

Miss L, EvizABETH BUCKMASTER, for- 
merly of Rockford College, in Septem- 
ber began her duties as Associate Profes- 
sor at Wellesley College. 


AT THE THEATRES 


ARKANSAS 
Arkadelphia, Henderson State Teach- 
ers College. THe Moon ts Brug, Oct. 


CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles, University of California. 
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Bitty Bupp, May. Nordstrom Whited, 
director. 

Los Angeles, University of Southern 
California. DEATH OF A SALESMAN, May. 
Herbert M. Stahl, director; Marcus Ful- 
ler, designer. AN INspecror Cats, July. 
Herbert M. Stahl, director. 

San Jose, State College. THr INNo- 
CENTS, April. “THE Grass Harp (a staged 
reading), May. UNpeR THE GaASLIGHT, 
June. THe Great Bic Doorstep, July. 
PIERRE PATELIN and Wonper Hat, July. 
CONNECTICUT 

New Haven, Yale University. ‘H1eves’ 
CARNIVAL (presented in French), April. 
ALIENS FROM THE COMMONWEALTH (an 
original play by M. Carl Holman), April. 
Frank McMullan, director. 


FLORIDA 

West Palm Beach, Norton Gallery 
Players. SUMMER AND SMOKE, March. 
H. D. Riddleberger, director. 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago, Goodman Memorial ‘The- 
atre. Brett, Book AND CANDLE, March. 
BLoop Weppine, April. 


INDIANA 

Richmond, Civic Theatre. ArrAirs OF 
SraTe, March. ‘THe Happy Time, April. 
Norbert Silbiger, director. 


Iowa 

Cedar Falls, Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege. MisALuiance, July. Hazel Strayer, 
director. 


KANSAS 

Lindsborg, Bethany College. Bett, 
Book AND CANDLE, January. George A. 
Hinshaw, director. 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Children’s 
Educational Theatre. Pinoccuio (based 
on the story by Carlo Lorenzini but pro- 
duced without scripts, the three casts of 
younger children creating their own 
characterizations and dialogue), July. 
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CHEAPER BY THE Dozen (older children), 
August. 


MICHIGAN 

Ann Arbor, University of Michigan. 
THe MAp WoMAN oF CHAILLOT, KNICK- 
ERBOCKER Ho.ipay, THE Country Giri, 
PYGMALION, and Tue TAtes or Horr- 
MANN, July-August. 


MINNESOTA 

St. Paul, Hamline University. Arms 
AND THE MAN, May. James R. Carlson, 
director. 


New York 

Ithaca, Cornell University. 
pest, May. George Crepeau, director. THE 
AUTUMN GARDEN, July. George Crepeau, 
director. OVERRULED and MASTER PIERRE 
PATELIN, August. William Hammack and 
Richard Morris, directors. THE CiRCLE, 
August. George McCalmon, director. 
THe Country Wire, Oct. Walter H. 
Stainton, director. 


NorTH CAROLINA 

Greensboro, Greensboro College. 
DREAM GirL, May. Wayne Bowman, 
director. 

Salisbury, Catawba College. MAcsetH, 
April. B. M. Hobgood, director. 


OHIO 

Columbus, Ohio State University. Uni- 
versity Theatre: THe Fan, April. Glen 
Wilson, director; Euguene Hoak, de- 
signer. AMERICAN BLUEs (a quartet of 
short plays by Tennessee Williams), May. 
My Heart's iN THE HIGHLANDs, Oct. 
Summer Stadium Theatre: Ticket-or- 
Leave MAN, THE Grass Harp, STALAG 
17, Kinp Lapy, An! WILDERNESS, AFFAIRS 
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or STATE, TARTUFFE, THE ENCHANTED 
CoTrace, June-August. 

Gambier, Kenyon College. THe Com- 
EDY OF Errors, April. 

Huron, Huron Playhouse, sponsored 
by the Department of Speech and Drama 
of Bowling Green State University. THE 
‘TrRarror, But Nor Goopsye, I REMEM- 
BER MAMA, GREEN GROW THE LILAGs, 
East Lynne, THE TINnKeEr’s Trick, July- 
August. 

Wooster, College of Wooster. KiNG 
Minas, April. Saint Joan, May. NiGHr 
Must Fatt, June. 


OKLAHOMA 

Tulsa, Little Theatre. BELL, Book ANp 
CANpbLE, March. THe Grass Harp, May. 
THe Happy Time, June. Theodore 
Viehman, director. 


TEXAS 

Fort Worth, Convair Recreation Asso- 
ciation. ‘“TRAVELLER’s Joy. Clyde H. 
Shrell, director. 

Midland, Community Theatre. BELL, 
Book AND CANDLE, March. JOAN OF 
Lorrainr, May. THE IMPORTANCE OF 
BEinc Earnest, June. Art Cole, director. 
Children’s Theatre: THE W1zarp oF Oz, 
April. Art Cole, director. 


WASHINGTON 

Pullman, State College of Washington. 
SHADOW AND SUBSTANCE, March. Ray- 
mond R. Jones, director. Brett, Book 
AND CANnbLE, April. Charles: Jones, di- 
rector. Girt Crazy, May. Grace Newell 
Meeker, director. 


WISCONSIN 
Kenosha, Little Theatre. JANUARY 
Tuaw, April. Edith Johnson, director. 


Importers and Specialists in New and Old Books on the Theatre 


SAMUEL J. HUME, Inc. 


2110 Allston Way, Berkeley 4, California 


Exclusive Distributors in the United States 
of the following Important Works: 


The NEW SERIES of the 


MONUMENTA SCENICA 
The Art of the Theatre 
Stage Settings, Decorations, ‘Theatrical Costumes, 
Pageants of All Times and Countries 


Volume I 


GUISEPPE GALLI-BIBIENA 


Volume II 


OSKAR STRNAD 


Volume IIT 
POMPA INTROITUS FERDINANDI 


From the originals in the superb collections of the 
Austrian National Library, Vienna, 
The Albertina and other Viennese collections 


This NEW SERIES of the MONUMENTA SCENICA, here being offered for subscription, 
will be published in three volumes. The size of the volumes is 1934 x 2334 inches. Each 
volume will contain 25 to 35 plates, many in color, in the exact size and color of the 
originals, reproduced by MAX JAFFE, Vienna, in heliogravure, and tipped onto separate 
pages with a protective guardsheet. Each will contain a scholarly introduction IN 
ENGLISH by Dr. Joseph Gregor, the distinguished theatre historian. The volumes will 
be artistically bound in half-linen. 
SUBSCRIPTION 

The NEW SERIES will be published in a limited edition of 300 hand-numbered copies 
and will not be reissued. Volume I will appear in November 1953, Volumes II and III 
during 1954-55. The subscription price is $30.00 per volume, until November go, 1953. 
After that date, the price per volume will be advanced to $35.00. The subscription is for 
all three volumes of this NEW SERIES. However, subscribers will be billed for Volume I 
and the two succeeding wolumes only after each has been delivered. 


DECOR DE MOZART 
An Essay by PIERRE JEAN JOUVE 
together with 
18 LITHOGRAPHS IN COLOR, OF WHICH 8 ARE DOUBLE PAGE, 
PRESENTING A SELECTION OF THE COSTUMES AND STAGE SETTINGS 
Designed by A. M. CASSANDRE 
for MOZART’S DON GIOVANNI 
PRESENTED IN THE OPEN AIR THEATRE AT AIX-EN-PROVENCE IN 1952 
DECOR DE MOZART will be a volume 11 x 15 inches, the text of the essay by Pierre 
Jean Jouve consisting of 120 pages, hand-set in 16 point Garamont, printed by Benteli 
S. A., Berne, and bound in cream paper boards. Accompanying the text are 18 superb 
lithographs produced by E. J. Kernen, Berne, of which 8 are double page, reproducing in 
full color the original designs by CASSANDRE for the stage decorations and costumes for 
the production of MOZART’S DON GIOVANNI, presented in the Open-Air Theatre at 
Aix-en-Provence. Included is a view of the theatre itself which was also designed by 
CASSANDRE. 
SUBSCRIPTION 
The text of the ESSAY by PIERRE JOUVE is in French. However, the LIMITED 
EDITION of goo COPIES reserved for subscription in the United States will contain a 
resume of the ESSAY in ENGLISH. The subscription price of the volume is $25.00, good 
until November go, 1953. After that date, the price will be advanced to $30.00. Subscribers 
will not be billed until after receipt of the volume. 
Theatre Lists and Prospectus of Both Works on Application 
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Theatre Arts Books 


presen ts 


WORLD THEATRE 


a quarterly unequaled for information and comment on theatre 
throughout the world, reinforced with many illustrations, and 
offering the unique opportunity of sharing in the creative experi- 
ences of the theatre’s foremost actors, directors, designers and 
producers. 


Each issue emphasizes a subject. 


Vol. I No. o World Review I 
No. 1 World Review I 
No. 2 Festivals 
No. § The Young Author 


Vol. II No.1 Musical Stage 


No. 2 Audiences 

No. 3 Children’s ‘Theatre 

No. 4 The Playwright 
Vol. IIT No. 1 The Director 


and 


OPERA BALLET MUSIC-HALL 
_in the World 


a world-wide authoritative panorama of dance, song and mime 
—from puppets to opera, from musical comedy to ballet—reflect- 
ing in text and pictures alike the enchanted world of melody, 
movement and mood. 
Vol. 1 No.1 The Ballet 
No. 2 Indian Dance 
No. 3 Art of Mime 


Single copies, $1.50 each; subscription to either quarterly (4 issues), $5.00; 
subscription to both magazines (4 issues each), $9.00. 


Sponsored by UNESCO and the International Theatre Institute. Text and 
picture captions in both French and English. 


Theatre Arts Books 


224 West 4th Street, New York 14 
il 
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Theatre Arts Books 


FIVE TRAGEDIES OF SEX 


by Frank Wedekind 


Frances Fawcett’s and Stephen Spender’s new translation of 
Spring's Awakening, Earth Spirit, Pandora's Box, Death and 
Devil, Castle Wetterstein. With an introduction by Lion Feucht- 
wanger. $6.75 


THE THEATRE GUILD: 


The First Ten Years 
by Walter Pritchard Eaton; with articles by Theresa Hel- 
burn, Philip Moeller, Maurice Wertheim, Helen Westley, 
Lawrence Langner and Lee Simonson. 


A history of the early period of this important producing 
organization from all aspects. With casts and production details. 
32 illustrations. Originally $4.00, now in limited quantity. $2.00 


SOME OTHER THEATRE ARTS BOOKS 


ACTING, THE FIRST SIX LESSONS by Richard Boleslavsky $2.00 
AN ACTOR PREPARES by Constantin Stanislavski $3.00 
RROADWAY SCRAPBOOK by Brooks Atkinson $1.75 
BUILDING A CHARACTER by Constantin Stanislavski $3.50 
THE CRAFT OF COMEDY by Seyler & Haggard $2.00 
DESIGN FOR MOVEMENT by Lyn Oxenford $2.75, 
DIRECTED DRAMA: 4 Children’s Program by David Pethybridge $2.00 
GUIDE TO THEATRE READING by Myers & Stallings $1.50 
A METHOD OF LIGHTING THE STAGE by Stanley McCandless $2.50 
MUSICAL COMEDY IN AMERICA by Cecil Smith $5.00 
THE NEGRO IN THE AMERICAN THEATRE 

by Edith J. R. Isaacs $2.50 
THE PLAYER’S LIBRARY 

Supplement I 
THE SEAGULL PRODUCED BY STANISLAVSKI 
SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL THEATRE 1948-1950 
SHAKESPEARE’S HISTORIES AT STANFORD 1951 
SHAW-TERRY CORRESPONDENCE 
STAGES OF THE WORLD (Theatre Arts Prints) 
THEATRE ARTS ANTHOLOGY edited by Rosamond Gilder 


Theatre Arts Books 


224 West 4th Street, New York 14 
iti 


WILL YOUR name be missing 
FROM 


the list of One for One sponsors and new members 
IN THE DECEMBER ETJ? 
Deadline for listing is October 25th. May we count on you? 


ONE ONE 


NEW member of AETA member of AETA 


To Executive Secretary, AETA 
The University of Texas 


Austin, Texas 
I am enclosing $4.50* from 
Name 
Business Mailing Address 
City Sate Position 


who wishes to be a NEW 1953 member of AETA. I am the sponsor of this 
new member. 


Member of AETA 


*$5.50 for a special membership, September, 1953, to December, 1954; 
* $12.50 for a sustaining member, or $15.00 for a special sustaining member. 


1958 MEMBERSHIPS IN AETA BRING: 

* Four issues of the EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL. 

* AETA Directory of Members, 1953. 

* Annual Convention, December 28-30, 1953, New York. 

* Listing in the AETA Directory of Members, 1953. 

* A reprint of the Course of Study section from the December, 1949, 
special theatre issue of the BULLETIN of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals prepared by AETA committees. 


* Directory of Supply Houses, revised. 


—— 
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THEATRICAL GELATINE SHEETS 


64 FAMOUS 
Non-Fading COLORS 
Large Size 20” x 24” 


Flameproofing Compound 
for Scenery 
Lamp Coloring 

for Electric Bulbs. 


Rosco Laboratories 


366 Hudson Avenue 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Washington 


% Complete curriculum in field of 
drama leading to B.A. and M.A. 


degrees 

%e Theatre library of 19,000 volumes 

% Famous Showboat and Penthouse 
Theatres operating every week of 
the year 

% Experimental Theatre (The Uni- 
versity Playhouse) and Operas 

% Children’s Theatre Productions and 
Creative Dramatics 

% Marionette productions, radio and 
television programs 

te Staff of eighteen including John 
Ashby Conway, Donal Harrington, 
Robert Gray, Alanson Davis, Ken- 
neth Carr, Marly Hedges, Agnes 
Haaga, Geraldine Siks, Warren 
Lounsbury, Vanick Galstaun, Aurora 
Valentinetti, James R. Crider. 

%e Unsurpassed opportunities for train- 
ing and experience in the theatre 


For further information, address 

Glenn Hughes, Exec. Director, 

School of Drama, University of 
Washington, Seattle 5 


GOODMAN 


MEMORIAL THEATRE 


| rama 


MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D., Head 
MARY AGNES DOYLE, Assistant Head 


ACTING -RADIO 
DIRECTING 
COSTUME and 
SCENE DESIGN 


Accredited: B. F. A. and M. F. A. Degrees 


For Information: 
Alliene V. Stierwalt, Registrar, 
Dept. E., Goodman Memorial 
Theatre, Chicago 3, Illinois 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
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UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND THEATRE ARTS 


UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


©@ B.A., M.A., and Ph.D. Degrees in 
the field of drama 

© Courses in acting, directing, play- 
writing, scenic design, con- 
struction, costuming, lighting, 
history of theatre and 

FRANK M. WHITING ' children’s theatre and creative 


Director dramatics 
®@ Major season of seven plays 
®@ Children’s season of two plays 


KENNETH L. GRAHAM ® prone Theatre season of several 


Associate Director ® Foreign language series of three 
plays 

e@ Summer season of four plays 

®@ Student series of about fifteen 


full-length plays and sixty one 


Chairman 
Department of acts 
Speech and Theatre Arts ® Annual touring productions 


NOW AVAILABLE ... 


A DIRECTORY OF NONPROFESSIONAL 
COMMUNITY THEATRES IN THE | 
UNITED STATES, 1952 | 


as 
Compiled by the 


THEATRE AND ADULT EDUCATION PROJECT 


of the 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL THEATRE ASSOCIATION 


Price $1.00 


ORDER FROM EXECUTIVE OFFICE, AETA 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas 


PUBLICATIONS FOR TEACHERS, DIRECTORS 
AND STUDENTS OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


DRAMATICS DIRECTOR'S HANDBOOK $1.00 
Edited by ERNEST BAVELY 


CONTENTS: How to Teach High School Dramatics; Organization of 
the High School Dramatics Club; Standards for the Selection of 
Plays at the High School Level; Organization of the Play Produc- 
tion Staff; The Play Rehearsal Schedule; Preparing the Play for 
Production; Stage Pictures; Setting the Mousetrap for Dramatics; 
The Preparation of Handbills; Getting Along with the Faculty. 


HOW THEY WERE STAGED $1.00 
Edited by EARL W. BLANK 


CONTENTS: Junior Miss, Arsenic and Old Lace, What a Life, Stage 
Door, Two on an Island, Ladies in Retirement, Zaraqueta, Every- 
man, Boston Blues, The Green Vine, The Imaginary Invalid, The 
Eve of St. Mark, Lost Horizon, Sun-Up, Icebound, The Importance 
of Being Earnest, The Torch-Bearers, Nothing But the Truth, For 
Her C-h-e-ild’s Sake, Kind Lady, Three Cornered Moon, The Trail 
of the Lonesome Pine, Charley’s Aunt, Tish, The Fighting Littles, 
Captain Applejack, Skidding, Out of the Frying Pan, Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs, Green Stockings, Seven Keys to Baldpate, 
Peter Pan, Lavender and Old Lace, Outward Bound, Candida, Pride 
and Prejudice, Moor Born, Murder in a Nunnery, Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac, The Cradle Song, Family Portrait, Death Takes a Holiday, 
and Letters to Lucerne. 


THEATRE ENJOYMENT 60 cents 
by TALBOT PEARSON 


CONTENTS: Theatre Background and History, What Makes a Play 
Great, Playwrights and Their Methods, Stage Designers and De- 
signs, The Director’s Place in the Theatre, The Actor on the Stage, 
Dramatic Criticism and the Men Who Write It. 


PLAYERS OF TODAY 60 cents 
by PAUL MYERS 


CONTENTS: Three First Ladies, Actor-Managers, Married Teams, 
Musical Comedy Queens, Grand Gals, Up and Coming, Child Stars, 
Specialists. 


All Amply Illustrated Discounts on Quantities 


Write for descriptive circular of twenty-eight additional publications 
about the Theatre. 


THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY 


College Hill Station Cincinnati 24, Ohio 
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A CHRISTMAS CAROL 
by CHARLES DICKENS 


The play that spells Christmas for every generation. Plays an hour and 
a half, and calls for one unit set, in front of which screens are set to suggest 
different backgrounds. English and fantastic costumes. 

Cast: Real characters, 3 women, 5 men, 3 children. Dream characters, 
3 Ghosts, 4 women, 6 men, 2 children. 


THE CHRISTMAS NIGHTINGALE 
by ERIC P. KELLY 


A charming and picturesque Christmas tale, in a colorful Polish 
setting. Plays about an hour and a half, requires three sets. 


Cast: 3 women, 6 men, 4 children, extras. Polish costumes. 


Play-books .75c each Royalty $15.00 for each performance 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


Cloverlot 
ANCHORAGE, KENTUCKY 


Send 10c for our illustrated catalogue. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
College of Fine Arts 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


* An Outstanding Staff * M.F.A. in Drama 
and Faculty of 17 B.F.A. in Drama 
Full Time Members B.S. in Drama 


* 67 COURSES IN ‘THEATRE AND TELEVISION 


* Graduate work adapted to meet the individual needs of the stu- 
dent. 

* Undergraduate majors in Acting, Costuming, Directing, Dance, 
Drama Education, Playwriting, Technical Production, Tele- 
vision and Radio Drama. 


Write to LorEN Winsuip, Chairman, Dept. of Drama, Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin 12, Texas for additional information. 


vill 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


BOYD SMITH, Chairman 


GRADUATE PROFESSIONAL CURRICULUM 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Playwriting ROBERT PENN WARREN 
LEMIST ESLER 
BOYD SMITH 
Directing FRANK McMULLAN 
LEO LAVANDERO 
Speech, Acting CONSTANCE WELCH 
Scene Design DONALD OENSLAGER 
Costume Design FRANK BEVAN 
Lighting STANLEY McCANDLESS 
HARVEY K. SMITH 
Technical Production OREN PARKER 
Management, Television EDWARD C. COLE 
Theatre History ALOIS NAGLER 
Research, Theatre Engineering GEORGE IZENOUR 


PRODUCTIONS 


Original long plays written by students or alumni 
International classics of the theatre 

Production of long plays by degree candidates 
Workshop for original one-act plays 


DEGREES 


Ph.D. in THEATRE HISTORY 


M.F.A. in PLAYWRITING 
PLAY PRODUCTION 
ACTING 
SCENE DESIGN 
COSTUME DESIGN 
DESIGN-LIGHTING-TECHNICAL PRODUCTION 


Elective courses in THEATRE MANAGEMENT 
TELEVISION PROGRAM PRODUCTION 


School of Speech 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE 


B.S., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees with concentration in Theatre 


Outstanding curriculum includes courses in acting, directing, 
lighting, design, playwriting, children’s theatre, theatre 
history, dramatic literature, dramatic criticism, theatre 
planning, and theatre management. Available also, in other 
departments of the School, are courses in voice and diction, 
interpretation, and radio-television acting, directing, an- 
nouncing, writing, and production 


Three active theatres: The Northwestern University Theatre; 
The University Workshop Theatre; The Children’s The- 


atre of Evanston 


Only twelve miles from the heart of Chicago, with profes- 
sional theatres, opera, ballet, symphony, art exhibits, and 
three major radio-television studios within easy reach of 


students 


Fall, winter, spring, and summer quarters 


For information address JAMes H. McBurney, Dean, 


School of Speech, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois’ 
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SEAT TICKETS 


“The tickets which you printed 
for us are the finest we have 
had and we are extremely 
pleased with them.” 


—James M. Campbell, 
University of New Mexico 


LINOPRESS COMPANY 


2132 HARBOR BOULEVARD COSTA MESA, CALIF. 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA AND THEATRE 


B.A. and M.A. in Drama and Theatre 


Courses in Acting, Direction, Stagecraft and Theatre Planning, Stage 
Lighting; History of the Theatre, Modern Theories of Stage Presentation, 
Theatre Aesthetics; reading and practice courses, seminars (including one 
in Oriental theatre). Related courses in English and other literatures, 
Playwriting; and in the Departments of Speech, Music, and Art. Production 
schedule includes, in addition to standard plays, Oriental plays, original 
plays, opera, and experimental productions. There is ample opportunity 
for work in radio and television. 

Both the graduate and the undergraduate curricula place emphasis 
upon the relation of the theatre to the humanities, rather than upon pro- 
fessional training, though some students have gone into professional work. 
Study of the Oriental theatre emphasizes the theatre of Japan, particularly 
the Kabuki. 

A number of theatre assistantships paying relatively large stipends 
are available to qualified graduate students. 


For further information write EARLE ERNsT or JOEL Trapipo, Uni- 
versity of Hawaii Theatre, University of Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
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Plan now to attend the... 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 
THEATRE ASSOCIATION 


1953 CONVENTION 


with the 
SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


STATLER HOTEL, NEW YORK CITY 
DECEMBER 28, 29, 30, 1953 


An outstanding program has been planned by AETA to include 
speakers of national reputation on subjects of importance and interest 
to all members. This year round-table and panel discussions will 
emphasize new developments in theatre production, teaching methods, 
international theatre, and educational aims. 

The following areas of interest will be covered in the various general 
and sectional meetings: 


Dramatic Literature 
Children’s Theatre 
Technical Developments 
Theatre History 
Guidance 
Secondary School Acting 
Dramatic Criticism 
Directing 
Children’s Acting 
Playwriting 
Theatre Architecture 
Teaching Aids 
Graduate Studies 
High School Dramatics Curricula 
Teaching of Cinema 
American Theatre Scene 
Extra-Curricular Theatre 
Radio and Television 
Teacher Training 
College Acting 


CONVENTION FEE $3.50 
(A.E.T.A. pays the fee for Sustaining and Organizational Members) 


peaking (s egurees), Contem Public Address, 
Studies ip Discussion, 


Tener, Studies in Theater Hieory (a courses), Period 
of Period Plays, Seminar in Dramatics. @ Rapio ano 
Speaking, Radio. News and Special Events, 


Research, 


Prop n—six full-length in lar session — 
Activities in with meth plan ; twenty- 


dink oper full time year round with 
equipped radio | daily broadcasts over commercial stations © DxpaTz AND 
debate and oratory. 


Dates tember 21-February 6 

For information 


5 
DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH | 
Bachelor of Arta: Master of Arts of Philosophy 
| Bachelor of Science Master of Science Doctor of Science 
Courses Semume xo Rwronica, Fundementale of =f 
Speaking, Public Speaking, Discussion, Conferemee and the Open 
um, and Practice of Argumentation, Elements of Persuasion, Advanced 
| History of Public Address 3 
and Medieval Rhetor- a 
in Public Address 
Shakespearean 
tion, Steady @f Characterization in Modern Drama, of Mod- 
exm Pretry, Theory of Oral Reading ¢Tueater: Theater App , History of 
i the Theater, Elements of Play Production, Fundamentals of Stagecraft, Fundamentals an 
—— of Directing, Fusdamestals of Makeup, Character Portrayal, Historical Styles of Acting, | ve 
Stage Lighting, Scene 
tory (2 Comm 
Scene Design, uction 
Radio Dramatics, Direttion of Radio Programs, Stage Diction, I 
jt Radio, Television Teghniques, Radio Workshop, Radio and Television Program 
|. Policies, Seminat in and Television © Scimmcs: Introduction to the 
wee Scientific Study of Speeth, Biolinguistics, Introduction to Phonetics, General Phonetic, 
Science ‘of Impsovement, Principles of Correction, Dynamic Phonetia, 
a Individual Differences, Development of Specch Specificity, Study of Speech Disorders, 
Methods of Speech Diaggosis, Hearing and Audiometry, Pho- 
| petics, Acoustica: of —. Aphasia Therapy, Anatomy and of the Vocal 
| Apparatus, Statistical. Fectmiques in Speech Science, Seminar in Research Methods in 
Speech Correction, im Specch Therapy, Practicum in Diagnosts of Specs | 
Practicum in and eorics. of in Pho- 
courses), Sem in Speech Pathology, Seminar Voice , Systematics 
‘of the Science of — Internship in ee Correction, Semitar in Experimental 
Stadtes of Speech @Penacocy: Teaching of Speech Correction, Practice 
Teaching im Speech Gerrection, Teaching of Speech, Direction of Forensic Activities, “4 
Teachers’ Workshop Radio, Teachers’ Workshop in Dramatics, Philosophy of | 
Education, Problems in the College Teaching of Speech. 
| 


‘progranis have been brought together 


It ia beautifully organized play 


